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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Count von Biilow’s speech has been commended as 
skilful ; it was certainly disingenuous. He was given 
just the opportunity which was wanted to set right 
the bitter misunderstandings between Germany and 
England. Instead of doing his duty directly as even 
Bismarck, the prime hater of the English, would have 
done, he showed an utter subservience to perverted 
public opinion in Germany. He lectured Mr. Chamber- 


_ lain for things he never said, merely tempering his 


lecture with the awkward acknowledgment that he had 
received assurances—which he was bound to believe— 
that the insult was unwitting. The proviso suggests 
the inference that the British Government had offered 
under pressure some apology for the words of one of 
its ministers. In fact, no official assurances can have 
been given. Count von Biilow said much concerning 
the inviolate honour of the German army which no one 
had attacked. He omitted the opportunity of bettering 
the relations between Germany and England by giving 
the lie to the outrageous and malignant falsehoods 
published in the German press against the honour of 
the British army. It was a pity for his reputation as 
aman of strength that Count von Biilow did not 
adopt the attitude of the new Ambassador, Count 
Metternich. 


The rest of his speech was a gorgeous advertise- 
ment of what the Germans love to call their world- 
politics. Germany had assured her position at home 
by the perfection of her army and by the triple 
alliance, which still played its useful part and was not 
yet threatened in any way by internal decay or by the 
fact of the dual alliance. From this immovable base 
she intends to go forward along the path of world- 
politics, and Count von Biilow incidentally mentioned 
most of the continents as the likely object of German 
enterprise. There was an ingenuous grandeur about 
the whole scheme and the incidental throwing in of-the 
continents. It has been often enough outlined with 
much vigour by the Kaiser and from his speeches, as 
well as from the politic omission of one continent in 
Count von Biilow’s speech, we may gather that South 


America is likely to be the chief centre of German efforts. 
If that is so, the unfriendly folly of Count von Bilow 
in his references to England and Mr. Chamberlain 
appears the more tactless. There is no ally but 
England likely to be of the least use in that most 
important quarter of the world. 


The usual official intimations to members that Par- 
liament will duly assemble have been issued, and as 
usual the letters contained nothing likely to arouse 
interest even in a female voter. If it were not for the 
spectacle which will be offered to sightseers by the 
journey of the King from Buckingham Palace to the 
Houses of Parliament the assembling on 16 January 
would call for no particular notice. People begin to lose 
their interest in the House of Commons, except perhaps 
theoretically as a national institution, though this year 
the first few debates may possibly be read with a little 
additional zest from the expectation that the Liberal 
party will show signs of indulgence in the vigorous 
spade-work that was requested. The first appearance 
of the new earthwork will be as eagerly welcomed by 
one party as the other. Both parties also will join in 
regretting that Lord Kimberley is still not strong 
enough to do active work as leader in the House of 
Lords. There isno prominent politician of the day who 
has done his work better or more thoroughly earned 
the respect of both conservatives and liberals. 


As Sir Edward Grey said at Newcastle, it is im- 
possible to ascertain the collective opinion of the 
Liberal party on the Chesterfield manifesto ‘‘till men 
meet together in London, as they must when Parliament 
reassembles””. The debate on the Address will raise 
the curtain on the domestic interior of the Opposition, 
but pending that event the position seems to be this. 
Lord Rosebery has behind him the money, the brains, 
and the social influence of the party, but Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman has the numbers. It will be 
interesting to watch how far the first three factors will 
affect the fourth. Money and brains are always useful ; 
but in a popular assembly, mainly recruited from the 
wealthy and ambitious middle class, the social prestige 
of Lord Rosebery and his connexions is sure to be very 
potent. 


Lord Beaconsfield said in one of his books that to 
attempt to play a part in the House of Commons with- 
out being in London Society was to engage in a game 
of blind-man’s-buff. And in these democratic times 
the observation is truer than when it was made. But 
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the country is not the House of Commons, and in the 
constituencies rather a different set of influences 
prevails. The country likes to see and hear something 
of the man to whom it is to give its confidence. The 
point is, will Lord Rosebery discourage and disgust his 
would-be followers in the constituencies by his fastidi- 
ousness and indolence? We think we can predict 
pretty accurately what Lord Rosebery will do in the 
immediate future. He will speak next week in the 
House of Lords on the Address, and he will fulfil his 
Edinburgh engagement. We shall then read in the 
papers that Lord Rosebery has left London for Paris 
en route to his villa at Naples. That his ‘‘ helots” will 
cheerfully do the ‘‘ spade-work” in his absence we do 
not doubt. But what is likely to be the effect of this 
kind of selfishness upon the working-men voters? At 
present the Liberal-Imperialists are like a man in love : 
the more the maiden retires the more he presses on. 
But even in love this sort of thing does not last long. 


Lord Londonderry made a speech at Chester in which 
he ‘‘ascribed” (we suppose the ‘‘ Times” reporter 
meant ‘‘described”) the result of the Chesterfield 
speech in ‘‘ the well-known words of Horace :— 
‘ Parturiunt montes: nascetur ridiculus mus’”. Lord 
Londonderry then went on to ask whether this ridiculous- 
Rosebery-mouse ‘‘ repudiated all the measures referred 
to in the Queen’s Speech of 1893, including the disestab- 
lishment of the two Churches”. Lord Londonderry 
further proceeded to prove triumphantly that in con- 
nexion with Home Rule the ridiculous-Rosebery-mouse 
had committed every inconsistency within the range of 
a party politician: that in the autumn of 1885 he had 
denounced the Irish Vote as unreliable, and that in 
1886 he had endeavoured to pass a Home Rule Bill : 
that in 1892 he was again member of a Home Rule 
Cabinet : and that in 1894 he made the ‘‘ predominant 

artner” speech. We have no fault to find with Lord 

ondonderry’s recital of Lord Rosebery’s record: on 
the contrary, we commend it as both animated and 
accurate. What puzzles us is that in ‘‘replying toa 
vote of thanks, Lord Londonderry welcomed the pro- 
spect of a strong Opposition with Lord Rosebery” 
(the ridiculous mouse) ‘‘ at its head”. Lord Rosebery 
will appreciate our use of brackets. 


Sir Edward Grey found it difficult to tell his audience 
at Newcastle any newthing. His text, Lord Rosebery’s 
Cuesterfield speech, has been discussed under as many 
heads as a Scotch sermon and there is nothing left to 
say except Wait till Parliament assembles. It will at 
least not be possible after that date to hide facts by words. 
Either the ‘‘spade work” will have been done or it will 
not. One point on which Sir Edward Grey only just 
touched has been taken up by all the critics and, as 
it happens, fills a prominent place in the monthly 
reviews. He hoped that no attack would be made on 
the language of the African Republics; but both he 
and those who have welcomed his sentiments misrepre- 
sent the case as much as they err in political parallels. 
The Taal is a debased dialect, without a literature, and 
it would be both a crime and a folly to put it educa- 
tionally on the same plane as English. No politician 
will wish to ‘‘ attack” the Taal, but no one who has the 
welfare of the country at heart will allow it to be used 
in official competition with English. All manner of 
fretful squabbles would be the result and no one either 
Boer or Briton the better. 


A good notion of the solidity of the progress made in 
South Africa is given by the concrete summary of the 
Boers accounted for between 1 June and 31 December. 
The total of killed, wounded, captured and surrendered 
amounts to 11,543. The list for the past week is 378; 
so that there is no diminution in the success of Lord 
Kitchener’s movements, and now that the Boer forces 
are not appreciably swelled either by foreign adven- 
turers or traitorous colonists the solid and substantial 


_ progress posited by Lord Salisbury must be generally 


accepted as genuine. Lord Milner’s speech at 
Johannesburg, though it was chiefly concerned with the 
scourging of pro-Boers, gave further assurance of the 
internal progress which is going on concurrently with 
the advance of the blockhouses. There have been 


several small engagements during the week; General 
Elliott has been in touch with De Wet’s. rearguard but 
as usual has found that astute general a master of 
evasive tactics. Though he has often attacked with 
success he has only once in the war been forced into 
fighting. There are rumours of a concentration of 
Boers on the Natal border; and it is said that most of 
the men.are Natal rebels. If they soon become 
aggressive, so much the better; but the concentration 
will be the less effective by the subtraction of many 
parties of Boers who have failed to break north through 
the line of blockhouses. 


Through miles of kneeling soldiers and with all the 
pomp that silk and colour and crowds could give, the 
Chinese Court has returned to Peking. The yellow 
dragon looked down from the gate, the turrets and 
battlements frowned with more glory than ever; few 
foreigners showed themselves save a select body over 
the Chien-mien Gate, to whom the Dowager-Empress 
bowed as if to visitors whom her Eastern courtesy had 
granted a fair view of her Eastern glory. But did ever 
cynic find a more hollow sham? The turrets were lath 
and plaster, the dragon, so to speak, unreal ; the foreigner 
had permitted the Court to return and the forbidden 
city had disclosed its mysteries. Yet the Eastern mind 
is such that it can absolutely exist on appearances and 
gather satisfaction from emptiness. A Western 
monarch would have vexed his soul with the contrast 
between China, the cradle of the race of man, the 
solidest Empire the world has seen, and the canvas 
mockery of the broken walls. The Dowager-Empress 
on the other hand seems almost to have persuaded 
herself that she was returning, like Hadrian, from a 
tour of the Empire. Some have argued hopefully from 
the Empress’ bows to the foreigners. A more solid 
ground of hope lies in the expectation that Yuan-shi-kai 
is to direct the Imperial councils. 


It was announced with parade in a daily paper that 
Lord George Hamilton on behalf of the Government of 
India had refused to consider two German tenders, on 
the ground that public feeling in this country was out- 
raged by German malignity. If only from internal 
evidence it was certain that the news was untrue: the 
mere fact that it was humorous was sufficient to dis- 
prove its authenticity. Nevertheless the India Office 
was absolutely besieged with inquiries, even from the 
saner papers, to know if the news were true, and in 
deference to them a disclaimer was issued. The little 
gush of excitement might have been taken as a 
humorous display of the quality of fussy credulity and 
curiosity if serious interests were not involved. This 
reckless statement has been of course reported in 
Germany and may find some credence. It will take two 
days for the refutation to catch up the lie and even then 
the denial will probably be unequal to the task of 
destruction. At the time when there is a universal 
outcry in this country against the gross news and com- 
ments of the German papers it specially behoves the 
English press to tread warily, and it is so far to the credit 
of the press that only the paper which started the story 
expressed serious approval. 


A meeting of the United Irish League was held on 
Wednesday in Dublin. No single question which has 
ever occupied the attention of Irish politicians in late 
history was omitted either in the review of the past 
or in the scheme for future work; but in addition to 
this mass of subjects the speakers found time to 
indulge in such foul abuse of Englishmen all round 
as would have aroused disgust even in Germany. We 
can afford perhaps to continue to shrug our shoulders, 
and to regard Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon as ‘‘ only Irish- 
men ” who are not responsible for their words: but it is 
as well for them to remember that the impunity of their 
treasonable vapourings is due solely to a goodness of 
temper which would not be found in any other Govern- 
ment in Europe. Imagine if Mr. Davitt so spoke of 
the German army in Germany. Mr. Redmond loses 
weight by associating himself with such sentiments, and 
so accomplished a fighter ought to recognise it. As to 
the League there can be no question that it has revived 
its strength even if Mr. Redmond’s estimate of 1,230 
branches—on which he staked no less an amount than 
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his own personal credit—is not accurate. The League 
means war ; the only doubt lies in the matter of sinews. 
Last year’s subscriptions amounted to £10,000 and Mr. 
Redmond considers a yearly income of at least this 
amount necessary for the waging of the war. The Irish 
hostility to mercenaries does not, it seems, extend to 
politicians. 


We do not think there can be any breach of etiquette 
in treating the ‘‘ Protest” against Mr. Kipling’s poem, 
which appeared in Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times” over the signa- 
ture ‘‘A. A.”, as the product of the Poet Laureate. 
The inference is to us painful, because the letter proves 
two things : one, that however sublime his poetry the 
Laureate cannot write grammatical prose; two, that 
the Laureate has composed poems which still remain 
locked in his drawers, ‘‘from the patriotic and con- 
scientious feeling that their being given to the world 
would rather damage than promote its well-being”. 
We will not quarrel with Mr. Austin’s estimate of the 
effect of his poetry upon the world; but is it not 
scandalous that the Laureate should be guilty of so 
vulgar a solecism as “‘ and no class nor section of their 
countrymen”? However, the amazing part of the 
letter is that the lines which Tennyson put into the 
mouth of the railing hero of ‘‘ Maud” are quoted by 
the Laureate as though they portrayed the British 
character accurately. This is as bad as Mr. Kipling’s 
own gibberish about ‘‘ flannelled fools ” and ‘‘ muddied 
oafs”. The hero of ‘‘Maud” trusted if an enemy’s 
fleet invaded our shores ‘‘ That the smooth-faced snub- 
nosed rogue would leap from his counter and till, And 
strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard- 
wand, home”. This is to accuse the ordinary English- 
man—the C.I.V. of our hysterical welcome—of dis- 
honesty as well as feebleness. 


Mr. Chamberlain in his Birmingham speech to the 
members of the West Birmingham Relief Fund dealt 
with the general subject of charity more philosophically 
than is usually to be expected at a charity meeting. 
But as to old age pensions to which he referred it is 
evident that he continues to abdicate his function of 
thinking in regard to them. If he had done so in the 
case of the Workmen’s Compensation Act that Act 
would not have been passed to this day and that was as 
new a departure as pensions would be. It is a novel 
doctrine that a legislator must wait until his constituents 
can present him with a working scheme. He is in 
Parliament to do that for them, if what they wish is 
practicable, and if it is not he is there also to tell them 
so of his superior knowledge. But Mr. Chamberlain 
does neither, and all his speeches on this subject seem 
to read as though he brought it up merely to show that 
he is not afraid of mentioning it. There is not so much 
courage in that as there would be if he would either say 
that he finds it to be hopeless, or that he knows to 
what extent it is practicable and is determined to carry 
it out so far. He does neither. This is not his usual 
way of treating political matters in which he is interested. 


Unhappily Mr. Chamberlain was asked at the last 
moment to speak for half an hour longer than he had 
intended. So when he had finished all he had to say 
on charity he was compelled to fill up time with 
axioms about things in general. He did not do it very 
well. The Ciceronian periods on the subject of the 
moral compulsion laid upon Great Britain to look after 
the morals and territory of most other people smacked 
a little of the engrooved pulpiteer. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
polemical boastings were not much happier. Everyone 
who wishes the good of the country wishes to see the 
Imperial Liberals formed into a solid Opposition, and 


no one enjoys a worthy opponent more than Mr. | 
It was therefore unwise and unsound on | 


Chamberlain. 


his part to jeer somewhat and to boast. We hold Mr. 


Chamberlain’s sum of work in the Colonial Department | 
sufficient to give him a place among the eminent states- _ 


men of this country; but a certain ridicule is aroused 
by his comparison of himself to Pitt on the score 
of common unpopularity and sense of isolation. The 
fallacy is too obvious for so logical a speaker: Pitt 
gave offence to foreigners because they feared him. 
Mr. Chamberlain sometimes mistakes a genius for 


irritating others for a similar capacity of inspiring 
fear. 


There is a curious point in connexion with the new 
Factory and Workshops Act which we have not seen 
mentioned but which has attracted the attention of 
some lawyers. We have heard it suggested that the 
Act should be called the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Fraudulent) Amendment Act and the reason is on 
account of certain words in Section 104. It seems not 
only harmless but useful to say that the power to make 
orders as to dangerous machinery under the Act shall 
have effect, as if every dock, wharf, quay and ware- 
house, &c., were included in the word ‘‘ factory”. But 
before this Act the orders did not apply, as if they were 
factories, to every dock, wharf, quay and warehouse. 
When they did however they came under the Compen- 
sation Act. So that by a ‘‘ side wind” the latter Act is 
considerably extended. There is no reason for regret 
that this should be so: only it is hard'y the way in 
which legislation should be passed. In such a case it 
is the draughtsman that legislates not Parliament. 


The doctors agree in foretelling a more serious out- 
break of smallpox in the spring, but as the number of 
cases already reported has reached as much as fifty odd 
in a single day we need not wait till the spring to con- 
sider the seriousness of the position. The Government 
having made the grievous mistake of permitting the 
conscience clause have an immense additional responsi- 
bility laid upon them. Without suggesting the need 
for any extreme alarm for the moment, it is necessary to 
ask if the Government have realised their responsibility 
and are taking every possible precaution. The statistics 
of the outbreak till the end of the year show that the 
mortality among the vaccinated is minute in the case of 
people from one to twenty years of age; there was in 
fact only one death, as compared with nineteen deaths 
among the unvaccinated. But in persons between 
twenty and sixty years old there were thirty-nine deaths 
among the vaccinated and three among the un- 
vaccinated. The figures of course give imperfect 
information without comparison of the relation of the 
numbers of vaccinated people to unvaccinated: but 
they show conclusively that vaccination is an almost 
certain prophylactic for a considerable period but that 
after that period has been passed revaccination is 
essential. 


The most remarkable fact in this outbreak has been 
the small number of children attacked: a very large 
number of the deaths are of people between the ages 
of twenty and forty. Unfortunately it is these people 
who are entirely neglected by public health officers. 
Every parent is no doubt officially informed of the duty 
of vaccinating his child, but no person of mature years is 
even reminded that vaccination is a duty which he owes 
to the community. Unless the public will appreciate 
of their own initiative the imperative nature of this 
precaution, the alarm which is rapidly growing and 
which the doctors are pooh-poohing is likely to be 
more than justified. Even in the West End people 
live at closer quarters than nature approves of; and if 
a serious epidemic spreads the responsibility will lie 
on the Government, first for the miserable conscience 
clause, secondly for inadequate insistence on the abso- 
lute need for revaccination. 


Hidden away in the columns of the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” 
we find the brief account of a speech which ought to 
have been reported at some length by all leading 
journals. At Stockton-on-Tees on Wednesday Mr. 
A. E. Pease, a Radical and a free-trader, advocated the 
levy of a registration duty of one or two shillings per 
quarter upon wheat imported into Great Britain. The 
mere suggestion will probably be sufficient to menace 
the Radical party with a new cleavage. What Mr. 
Pease dares to hint at, hundreds of public men who 
have not the courage to face the bogey cry of Protection 
profoundly believe in. His speech is the first sign of 
returning common sense in economic matters, though 
it is not one whit more remarkable than Sir Robert’ 
Giffen’s plea for a return to the indirect taxes given up 
thirty years ago. ‘* No taxpayer that one has heard 
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of”, says Sir Robert, ‘‘ever recognised himself as 
better off by the repeal of the shilling a quarter on 
grain”. But there is one point to be borne in mind. 
The tax would have to be imposed on foreign corn, 
not colonial. It would afford the Government an 
opportunity of effecting real reciprocity with Canada. 
Manitoba to-day does not know what to do with its 
stores of wheat, and an Imperial tax on foreign corn 
would have the effect of assisting both the Canadian 
farmer and the British taxpayer. 


Both the professional grumbler and the aggressive 
optimist have tried month by month to extract their 
prejudged lessons from the Board of Trade Returns. 
It was not possible before the full figures of the year 
were published to compare the two points of view. 
Even a year is too short a time in which properly to 
mark out a general tendency ; but it is to be feared the 
grumblers have it. The consolation of the optimists 
lies only in the figures for December which show a 
sudden and unexplained improvement. Taking the 
imports for the whole year, in raw materials for trades 
other than textile manufactures there is a decrease of 
seven millions odd, which indicates chiefly depression in 
the building trades. There is an increase in the im- 
portation of manufactured articles, which though small 
is a singularly bad sign; and the decrease of two 
millions odd in metals is explicable partly on the ground 
of less activity in the workshops, partly in the decreased 
price. 


The exports are even less satisfactory. On the whole 
year there is a gross diminution of ten and a half 
millions, and, though part of this is due no doubt to 
the fall in the price of coal, the unqualified fact that 
seven and a half millions represented the decrease 
in the exportation of ‘‘ metals and their manufactures 
and machinery and millworks is sufficiently significant. 
One may always contrive to explain away unpleasant 
statistics ; but when we have been told again and again 
that contracts have only gone outside the country 
because the home manufacturers had their hands full 
the undiluted figures are not pleasant to contemplate. 
There are many reasons why trade should be not so 
good as in 1900, but the loss of money to the country 
under this last head implies amongst other things lack 
of enterprise in the manufacturers and a reluctance— 
to which the Americans, for example, are strangers— 
to make preparations for suddenly increased calls. 


The Bank statement of Thursday disclosed several 
highly important changes in the figures since the last 
Return. The outside market has reduced its obliga- 
tions by £13,917,900 as reflected in the decrease of 
other securities, and private deposits are lower by 
£9,293,400. The funds have steadily declined during 
the period under review and close at the lowest, 
the fall being attributable to selling from the Conti- 
nent and the reports of an impending further Govern- 
ment loan. The fall in Consols has sympathetically 
affected the colonial stocks which are generally 
lower, the decline being further influenced by the 
statement that a loan of 43,000,000 for the Cape will 
be shortly announced and that South Australia will also 
become a borrower. The issue of the Natal 3 per cent. 
loan for £1,945,000 was an unqualified success having 
been three and a half times covered. The Home Rail- 
way market has been erratic with an ultimate down- 
ward tendency although most stocks show improve- 
ment on the last making-up prices. American Rails 


have not occasioned much business although prices | 
were strong in the earlier part of the week on | 


reports of the increased dividend to be announced 
by the United States Steel Corporation. The 


THE THIRD YEAR OF WAR. 


‘| 2 years and three months have elapsed since 

Mr. Kruger issued his ultimatum ; now that the 
course events are likely to take in the third year 
of the war is becoming clearer, it is well perhaps 
to take stock of our position, and find what hope 
we may for the future. We need not go back two 
years, and recall the garrison of Ladysmith clinging 
desperately to its defences. The gallantry and stead- 
fastness of Sir George White and his starving men, 
the—well, perhaps the less said of the relieving force 
the better. The latest revelations in the shape of the 
diaries and journals published by Englishmen with the 
Boer forces more than corroborate the hardest things 
that have been said of the gross mismanagement 
onthe Tugela. But how do we stand relatively to 
our position this time last year? © The railways 
were then being freely broken; Cape Colony had 
just been invaded; De Wet, the terror of the 
southern part of Orange River Colony, was’ being 
chased by several columns, and was in imminent risk 
of capture. Except along the railway in North Natal and 
the South-Eastern Transvaal the blockhouses had not 
yet begun to appear. People were hopeful that the end 
of the war was at hand, few reinforcements were being 
sent out, and civilians seeking employment were setting 
out for Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

The ‘Scottish Horse”, ‘‘Kitchener’s Fighting 
Scouts”, and some other irregular corps of the same 
kind had just been formed, and were being got ready 
for the field, or in some cases had already made 
their appearance there. The Army Corps organisation 
was still in existence with all its pomp and ceremony, 
in the shape of lieutenant-generals and chief staff 
officers, and its paraphernalia comprising ammunition 
columns, engineer companies, and the other properties 
of a war in Europe. We have now got rid of much of 
this useless lumber, and the large number of batteries 
are being reduced. The Engineers no longer owe their 
allegiance to particular units, and many generals have 
gone home. We regret however to find too many out 
in South Africa still. Lieutenant-generals are expen- 
sive luxuries; pay and allowances and aides-de-camp 
mount up, and the Boer is no respecter of persons, 
and is not impressed by war in the grand style. 
Guerilla warfare is better conducted by colonels and 
captains with a little locai rank thrown in. 

That progress has been made is of course undeni- 
able. The railway has not been seriously interfered 
with for months. Cape Colony is practically clear 
of the enemy except for the district between Fraser- 
burg and Carnarvon; the region between Pretoria 
and the Vaal, that was once infested by the Boers, 
can now be ridden through without escort; all 
along the railways there are belts of country rapidly 
assuming their normal aspects. But the area 


Frankfort, Heilbron, Bethlehem, Maseru, Brandfort © 


must still be coloured black on our maps. It is 
no more in our hands now than it was a year ago, 
and between Ermelo and Barberton the veldt is still the 
realm of the roving Dutch. The country north of 
Lydenburg is so rough and inhospitable that it is 
likely to remain in the enemy’s hands after tran- 
quillity has been restored in most other parts ; and 
for the same reason the district between Barberton 
and Piet Retief is not cleared of the freebooters nor 
likely to be just yet. But what is most satisfactory 
and reassuring is that the progress made may be 
regarded, thanks to the blockhouses, as substantial 
and permanent. The enemy cannot return to the 
enclosed districts to replenish their food supplies, and 
cannot manceuvre because the blockhouses bar the 


| way. Uptill the time when Lord Kitchener adopted 


anticipation however was not fulfilled and quotations | 


relapsed and the market closes dull. South African 
gold-mining shares have been a good mariet, but the 
near approach of the settlement has resulted in profit- 
taking and prices have sagged for the present. Argen- 


_ tine stocks are stronger and copper shares are also 


higher than at the opening; the remaining markets 
with the exception of Industrials have not been very 
pon Consols 93%. Bank rate 4 per cent. (31 October, 
1901). 


the policy which they represent, however brilliant 
some of our successes may have read, those who did 
not lose sight of the potentialities of guerilla warfare 
could not look forward cdmplacently to the future. 
It is often said that the present war is an abnormal 
one; errors are excused therefor, and the strides of 
improvement or reform are clogged because of the 
supposed inapplicability of many plain lessons. Cer- 
tainly the fact that one side are all mounted infantry, 
and do not wear uniform, is a feature that one will 
not often see repeated, and it may be conceded that 
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the air is clearer in South Africa than almost any- 
where else, and favours the defence because it makes 
for accurate shooting. But do not let us deceive 
ourselves. We are not now, and have not been 
for more than a year, assailing Boers drawn up care- 
fully in well-chosen positions. Of late the Boers have 
taken to assailing us, and have taught us that horsemen 
may charge home though they are not armed or trained 
with the arme blanche. We are not fighting a foe 
unknown in the world’s history, and he is fighting us 
after the fashion adopted by guerillas from time 
immemorial. That this is the case is not due to 
anything peculiar to South Africa, but is the direct out- 
come of our initial blunders and errors. War does not 
forgive. The sins of omission at the commencement 
are being reaped at the close, and those too of a later 
date when the noisy triumphs of the streets and 
the headlines of the press turned men’s heads. It 
has always been a fundamental principle in war, 
and it will be a fundamental principle hundreds 
of years hence, that the aim of the commander who would 
bring a struggle to a swift and decisive close is the 
enemy’s main army. Where—as is the casein France— 
the capital is the brain of the country, the fall of the 
capital may so paralyse resistance that peace will be 
assured. But we have only to remember that the cap- 
ture of Vienna in 1809, and of Moscow in 1812 did not 
end the war, to see that what may be true in France 
is not necessarily true elsewhere. All honour is due to 
the gallant man who saved the situation nearly two 
years ago. It is not too much to say of him that it 
was his pluck, determination, energy, and skill that 
pulled us out of one of the most desperate straits our 
empire has ever been placed in, but we can honestly do 
homage to the soldier, and yet point out that the 
very ease with which he gained Pretoria told against 
us afterwards. As our armies marched forward from 
Bloemfontein gaining, comparatively speaking, bloodless 
victories, the rapidity of the advance caught the public 
eye and there were few who reflected that our foe was 
falling back practically unbeaten before us. The same 
sight was visible on the Eastern side of the Transvaal. 
More than fifteen months have elapsed since General 
Buller marched through the Ermelo district and 
eventually to Lydenburg. A ponderous army ploughed 
its way along, engaging a few guns with numer- 
ous field batteries, some guns of the most power- 
ful calibre, howitzers and lyddite following also in the 
procession. Positions of great strength were evacuated, 
but the enemy almost always got away with slight loss, 
There was no pursuit. Beyond the fact that the Boer 
forces were reduced by some killed, which could often, 
even usually, be counted on the fingers, the end of the 
war was brought no nearer. No prolonged stay to clear 
the country of food or stock, or make it good in any way 
against a return of the enemy, was made. He retired as 
we came forward, and returned to plough his fields, enjoy 
his farm, and supply his brethren with victuals and 
horses, when we had passed on. Had we advanced, 
making our foothold good as we went along, and making 
the Boer understand that he must either fight for or’ 
sacrifice his crops, cattle and horses, we should have 
heard grumbling at the slow progress, we should have 
missed a great many triumphant pzans, but we dare 
swear the war would either be over, or at any rate 
the greater part of the Transvaal and the whole 
Orange River Colony would be in its normal state of 
peace and prosperity. Looking back on the past year 
however it is not necessary to reiterate this criticism. 
The regular commandos had been dispersed before 
it began, the war had assumed its guerilla character, 
and the policy of counter-guerilla had been adopted. 
What has militated against the swift termination 
of this latter part of the war, which is still in 
progress, is the want of mobility displayed by our 
columns. It is simply a question of horse manage- 
ment. Yet if there is one thing on which an English- 
man prides himself more than another it is being a 
Sportsman, and understanding horseflesh. The cant of 
sport infects all classes. The wretched factory hand who 
Starves his wife and children to have his half-sovereign 
*‘each way” on some animal that he has never seen, 
has a dim sort of idea that he is a sportsman, and that | 
when he backs a horse he is sacrificing something on 


the altar of the presiding genius of his country. The 
overfed, apoplectic City man who has made his pile, 
wants to figure as a sportsman too, though he cannot 
shoot, and is afraid to ride; and he has his string of 
horses at Newmarket, and is lauded in the sporting 
papers as a self-sacrificing and useful member of the 
community because he eats big lunches at race meet- 
ings, and loses money to the bookmakers. Yet we are 
exhibiting ourselves to the world as the most stupid of 
horsemasters, and more ignorant of the animal we take 
so great a pride in than the sleepiest Neapolitan who 
has smoked and idled in the sun all his life. 

The ignorance permeates all ranks. Horses have 
been hustled off the ship soft and weak after a sea- 
voyage, in spite of the protests of the officers who had 
the care of them, put to hard work at once, and in con- 
sequence have often been rendered permanently useless 
after a few days. Mounted officers as a rule have 
understood their trade, but our generals drawn prin- 
cipally from infantry have never been brought up to 
consider horseflesh, have often asked the impossible 
from those under their command, and have been far 
more the cause of casualties among our horses than 
the bullets of the Boers. It is want of horses which 
has ever hampered and is still hampering the mobi- 
lity of our columns ; and the same results will always 


appear when the constitution and idiosyncrasies of © 


the animal are not understood or not considered by those 
who issue the orders which affect him. Undoubtedly 
the greatest cause of the waste in horseflesh lies here : 
the private letters have placed that fact on record, but 
it would be idle to deny that officers and men of many 
of our units have also in some cases shown deficiencies 
in horse management. If we are to have Yeomanry 
and mounted infantry we must do more than teach 
them to shoot and sit on their horses’ backs; we must 
inculcate in all ranks a knowledge of the powers and 
limitations of the animal they: have charge of, and 
insist on an intelligent appreciation of his needs and 
necessities. It is well to remember that the English- 
man who enlists, even at five shillings a day, can neither 
ride nor shoot and knows nothing of field sports or 
country life. He is simply masquerading as a yeoman. 
His education as regards horses has to be begun 
as completely from the beginning as though he were 
‘‘caught” from a fishing boat—as indeed he some- 
times is. We are now trying the experiment of 
converting our artillery into riflemen. The years of 
labour at drill and training with guns are to be 
wasted and good gunners are to be turned into bad 
infantry. To utilise every mounted man at the present 
moment where he can be of most use is not, however 
rough and ready the method, necessarily a false move. 
It does not strike us as a hopeful sign, however, and 
we must be hard pressed for men and horses when it is 
adopted. 

It is more comforting to read of the establishment 
of civil government, of the return of labour to the 
Rand and the resumption of agriculture. That the 
war will come to any decisive and sudden end we 
do not believe. It will merge into the phase of 
disturbed districts such as existed in the Highlands 
of Scotland during the eighteenth century, and are 
not unfamiliar in Ireland even now. The policeman 
will gradually replace the soldier, and the thriving 
Dutch farmer will dread the cattle-raider where now he 
aids the Boer. But this consummation is still far away, 
because we have been assailed when we should have 
been prepared for hostilities, have made war on un- 
scientific principles, and have been forced to utilise 
amateurs instead of professionals. The lessons are 
clear to those who care to read them. We wish we 
could believe that another year would show us signs 
of their being practically applied. 


THE RETURN OF THE COURT TO PEKING. 


A® ID ceremonies and prostrations and all the tinsel 

display in which Asiatics delight; escorted, like 
Edward III. at Amiens, by a thousand horse; the 
Imperial personages themselves borne in gorgeous 
palanquins, the immediate escort carrying hundreds of 
gay banners and silk umbrellas ; passing between rows 
of kneeling soldiers, but under edifices of cloth painted 
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to look like stone—the Imperial Court returned, four 
days ago, to Peking with a pomp that could hardly have 
been surpassed when the prestige of the Empire was at 
its height. Less than seventeen months ago it had fled 
in headlong terror from the face of the Allies whose 
attack it had provoked—‘‘the Empress-Dowager and 
the Empress-Consort hustled into one cart, the Emperor 
and the Heir-apparent into another, and the gateways 
so crammed with fugitives that a passage had to be 
forced through the crowd and the carts drawn over the 
bodies of the slain”. It has returned amid the pageant 
of a triumph; and the foreign on-lookers—many of 
whom had passed through the siege of the Legations— 
may well have asked themselves whether they had 
not—like Tennyson’s Prince—been ‘‘fighting with 
shadows”, and whether, though they walked and 
talked, they were not moving amid a world of ghosts, 
and the whole episode the shadow of a dream. 

On 7 July, 1866, a Roman missionary arrived in a 
Korean boat at Chefoo with a tale of dire persecution. 
Two bishops, nine priests, and a number of Christians 
of both sexes had been massacred, many of them after 
judicial tortures of atrocious cruelty. The fugitives 
had come to inform the Power which prides itself on 
being the Protector of Oriental Missions ; and its Re- 
presentative was moved by his indignation to pen a 
sentence of deposition against the monarch under whom 


_these atrocities had happened. ‘‘ The same day (wrote 


M. de Bellonet) on which the King of Korea laid his 
hands on my unhappy countrymen was the last of his 
reign: he himself declared its end which I, in my turn, 
solemnly declare to-day.” Thirty-four years later found 
the China Association urging upon Lord Salisbury that 
the only hope of security for the future lay in a change of 
régime in China; that the restoration of the Emperor 
would automatically effect that change; whereas the 
restoration of the Empress would be taken to imply its 
perpetuation ; that the mass of the people were waiting 
to draw an inference as to the reality or ephemeral 
character of the defeat her faction had sustained; and 
that, if the Allies withdrew from Peking without 
establishing a form of government whose very existence 
would signify her downfall, a great opportunity of in- 
augurating changes essential to the welfare and integrity 
of the Empire would be lost. Yet the King of Korea 
still reigns, and the Empress-Dowager of China has 
re-entered Peking with all the semblance of a triumph. 
Nor is the irony of the situation lessened by the reflec- 
tion that her return has been heralded by the revival of 
the projects which led to the coup d’état of 1898—with 
its train of executions, persecution, and reaction culmi- 
nating in the anti-foreign campaign. It was on the 
28 September 1898 that the Empress-Dowager issued a 
decree in the Emperor’s name annulling his projects of 
reform, emphasising it by the execution at Peking of 
six of the most brilliant of his counsellors, by re- 
establishing the sinecures which he had abolished, and 
by displacing Provincial officials who had associated 
themselves with his schemes. Yet she professes herself, 
now, to be a convert; and steals the Emperor’s thunder 
while keeping him, seemingly, in the restraint to which 
he was relegated at the time of the coup d’état. 

What are the real thoughts and real purpose of the 
personage who continues to figure so conspicuously on 
the stage, are questions to which no one interested in 
the Far East can be indifferent; even if belief in her 
capacity has been shaken by the oscillations of policy 
which we have witnessed during her tenure of power. 
She bowed, on Tuesday, to the foreign spectators on 
the wall; but so she tapped foreign lady visitors 
playfully on the cheek shortly before the siege of 
the Legations. She declares in her own and the 
Emperor’s name that the future of the country depends 
on reform; but so she issued edicts in favour of 
railways and of mining and of educational reforms, in 
1887. Is she swayed by the councillor who happens 
to be the most intimate for the moment, or is 
she an opportunist pure and simple, too ignorant 
to be capable of estimating the forces really at 
work, but contriving to keep herself ‘‘atop” by 
sheer adroitness in intrigue? Many since Wingrove 
Cooke have retired baffled by the complexity of the 
Chinese character, finding that the people themselves 
** were always saying or doing something which rubbed 


| 


so rudely against each new hypothesis ” that it had to 
be discarded as equally untenable with the last; and 
the Court is more incomprehensible than the nation, 
It would be bad enough if the problem were purely 
Chinese; but Dr. Ular’s evidence of Russian com- 
plicity inclines one to abandon it in despair. That the 
Boxer movement was originally anti-dynastic, but 
diverted against foreigners by skilful intrigue, was freely 
rumoured long ago; that it was Buddhist in its origin 
and inspiration isalso a familiar tale ; but the ascription to 
Li Hung-chang of a suspicion that Russia had instigated 
it, with the help of the Lama whose visit to S. Peters. 
burg was lately made subject of comment, is com. 
parable less to illumination than to a dazzling flash of 
electric light. That the Empress stood for Russia and 
reaction, and the Emperor for Great Britain and reform 
was remarked by men versed in Oriental politics, at 
the time of the coup d’état in ’98—for the reason that a 
Government opposed to reform and unpopular in the 
Provinces would be productive, certainly, of conditions 
affording greater opportunity for intrigue. But it must 
have been a revelation, we fancy, even to the elect, that 
an agreement which gave Russia pre-eminent rights in 
Mongolia and Turkestan as well as in Manchuria was 
based on a bargain for the Empress-Dowager’s safety 
negotiated between Prince Uktomsky and Li Hung- 
chang. Li’s alleged death-bed instructions how, by 
further intrigue, Manchuria might be recovered find us 
prepared to believe in the existence of almost any tortuous 
device that Orientals may be said to have conceived. 

These considerations may help us at any rate to 
estimate the position by which the Empress will find 
herself confronted now that she has returned to 
Peking. That she has been shaken by her experiences 
we cannot doubt. But the hopes of the reforming 
party that the Emperor would recover his ascendency 
have not been realised. In the trial of strength 
between Peking and the Provinces, the latter have 
practically won: they refused to join in the anti-foreign 
crusade, and have been able, as yet, to hinder com- 
pletion of the agreement with Russia who—having 
shielded the Empress, as pre-arranged—is insistent, 
naturally, on the price being paid. The Viceroys’ 
influence has been cast strongly in favour of reform; 
and the reforming edicts which have been actually 
issued are due evidently to their inspiration. The 
influence will be able to make itself felt, perhaps, more 
strongly at Peking than at Si-ngan; especially since 
its wisdom has been tested and approved by the course 
of events. On the other hand, many of the evil 
counsellors who promoted the anti foreign outbreak 
have disappeared. Yu Hsien, whom Li denounced 
with dying breath, is said to have been executed, and 
Kang Yi to have died a natural death. Prince Tuan, 
wherever he may be domiciled, is absent and un- 
likely to return: his son has been disrated from 
the position of heir-apparent; and it will be of 
good omen if the opportunity has been really seized 
to denounce Tung Fuh-siang for the murder of a 
missionary within the radius of his influence in Kansuh. 
The Empress returns, then, free from the worst of the 
malign influences which surrounded her previously to 
recent events; and her request to be introduced to the 
foreign officials who had supervised her railway journey 
from Paoting must be noted as a remarkable concession 
to foreign etiquette. But she returns accompanied, still, 
by the so-called Trio of Tigers—Yung Lu, Lu Chuan-lin, 
and the so-called lie-eunuch, Li Pien-yin; she returns 
bound greatly, moreover, to Russia, and clinging still, 
apparently, to the reins of power. It is difficult, in 
presence of these conditions, to regard the outlook as 
hopeful or to expect that the reforms which the Emperor 
tried to inaugurate, and which might have changed the 
course of events if he had been upheld, are about to be 
promulgated afresh with a whole-hearted purpose that 
they shall succeed. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON CHARITY, 


M R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at the annual 

meeting of the West Birmingham Relief Fund 
was a really important contribution to the discussion as 
to the true principles and methods of charity. Recently 
we treated this subject from a point of view which is too 
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apt to be lost sight of, that at the bottom of all true 
charity is the idea of justice. That too is the real sub- 
stance of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeéh, and we are naturally 
interested in finding that principles which some readers 
may have regarded as only forming a topic for a Christ- 
mas disquisition make their re-appearance on a Bir- 
mingham platform with Mr. Chamberlain as sponsor. 
Put in the simplest form possible they are that in an 
improving society the sphere of private charity would be 
constantly growing narrower, because ever-increasing 
bodies of men would obtain legal rights which would 
render reliefs granted them as benevolences by indi- 
viduals unnecessary. Mr. Chamberlain uses the 
phrase ‘‘ideal society” which may leave room for 
cavilling: it enables people who shrink from justice 
being put in place of conventional charity to object that 
anideal state of society is one that is not expected 
ever to exist; so that an improving society seems an 
apter expression. In such a society the number of de- 
serving poor would be constantly becoming less and, if 
we may use the phrase ideal society in order to give Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own words, in an ideal society the thing 
would become impossible. There would only be un- 
deserving poor people who wilfully by their misconduct 
placed themselves in a position of destitution. Mr. 
Chamberlain explains this extinction of the deserv- 
ing poor on the ground that everybody would receive 
enough wages, because they would be in constant work at 
such rates that they could not only provide for old age 
and for the support of their families but for accidents 
and illness. This way of putting it rather obscures the 


topic of charity unless we understand that the right to- 


constant work is one of those rights which obviate the 
necessity of private charity. That is probably what 
Mr. Chamberlain means, and he is nodoubtright. But 
we come nearer to what is usually meant by charity 
when we remember that workmen could not always 
provide sufficiently for all cases of accident or illness, un- 
less indeed they earned wages far beyond anything we 
can dream of at present, and were living in the 
absolutely ideal state of society. Their maintenance 
in whole or part would therefore depend on society 
but here again it would not be of charity but of 
right. The really practical inference from Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s supposition of an ideal society is that, in 
the meantime, we must have various means of recognis- 
ing the right of those persons who are gradually to die 
out to receive help which is not to be regarded as charity. 
It may be a poor-law administered by people who feel, 
as Mr. Chamberlain says, that it is not their sole duty 
to save the rates but that it is their duty to relieve the 
poor. Or it may be a pensions provision for the 
days when work is over: or a Compensation Act 
with a provision raised by placing the obligation on the 
employer. Whatever be the form it will convey an 
acknowledgment of a duty on the part of the com- 
munity, the State or the municipality, in an ‘‘ improv- 
ing” society to confer legal rights and limit the field of 
individual and voluntary charity in an ever growing 
degree. 

This of course means organisation. Many people 
profess a dislike of the poor law, or other legal ad- 
mission of the right to State help, because it necessitates 
organisation which tends to become official and to 
eliminate the benevolent element. Yet Mr. Chamberlain 
dwells specially on the absolute necessity of organisa- 
tion. It is really with charity, he says, as it is with 
the army in time of peace. You must have your 
charitable organisation working smoothly in ordinary 
times, if you are to find it ready when extraordinary 
trouble or pressure comes upon you. He was speaking 
of a particular society which with its organisation had 
aimed at doing without paid officials, and had striven 
to preserve the personal interest that comes from the 
acquaintance of the almoners with those to whom they 
carry help. Now the society’s work is on a very 
small scale compared with any attempt that must be 
made by the State or municipality to fulfil its duties. 
Moreover it does not deal with need ‘‘ owing to perma- 
nent causes or to continuous misfortune”. There must 
therefore be organisation on a large scale, too 
large for private effort, and needing always to be 
kept on foot when large classes of the community 
are to be dealt with. There is a school of theorists 


such as the Charity Organisation Society’s members who 
declaim against the poor law and any extensiop of its 
principle. They constantly appeal to such work as 
that done in Glasgow by Dr. Chalmers. Admirable as 
it was his system died with him, as the Birmingham 
Society would die if it attempted a range of operations 
with which the community in its corporate capacity can 
alone grapple successfully. And what is there in a 
legal obligation to support say the hospitals by taxes or 
rates which takes away that fine bloom of charity about 
which so much anxiety is expressed ? 

Wherever aid must be supplied beyond the circle of 
one’s immediate acquaintances it does not much matter 
whether a man must send his cheque as a tax or arate, or 
whether he is dunned into it by the secretary of a society 
or the clergyman of his parish. The real luxury of charity 
must be enjoyed otherwise ; and as a fact the individual’s 
personal virtues ought to have nothing to do with the 
matter, since the question only is of establishing a 
system of charity on a recognised basis of duty. The 
law suffices for this as for other duties. But we do 
not see that the State officials who act as almoners 
of the taxes or rates need be a whit less warm 
with the spirit of humanity and philanthropy than 
the officials, say, of a large concern like the Charity 
Organisation Society. We know officials engaged 
in working the poor law who have not less of the 
milk of human kindness to administer with the paro- 
chial rates than the managers of some privately 
organised charity schemes. If it is impossible to 
obtain this ‘‘ chief beauty of charity” in these organi- 
sations the impossibility is the same in the privately run 
charitable machine as in that of the State. At 
Birmingham, teste Mr. Chamberlain, they have kept 
their society small, because otherwise they could not 
examine into personal circumstances with personal 
knowledge. But the dilemma is this : when “‘ an enor- 
mous population such as the city of Birmingham ” is to 
be dealt with there must either be official methods and 
rules and regulations, in short organisation, or there 
will be no adequate means of dealing with problems of 
poverty such as that and the greater population of the 
nation present. The merit of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
address is that it emphasises, under the aspect of charity, 
the obligations which are imposed on society to carry 
out in its corporate capacity whatever is necessary 
for approaching that ‘‘ ideal state” when, for example, 
even the poorest people might have houses fit for habi- 
tation. 


CANADA AND THE AMERICANISING OF 
ENGLISH NEWS. 


Mae or three Canadian recruits were recently 
discussing the relations between Canada and 
England, when somebody asked a question as to the 
effect of the campaign on the minds of those who 
had never crossed the Atlantic in their lives, and whose 
knowledge of Great Britain was principally derived 
from the newspapers. ‘‘ You will see”, answered 
one who had already served a year and a half and 
was anxious to go out again, ‘that practically every 
man of them will return as a missionary to further 
the cause of Imperial unity. I know what hap- 
pened to the native-born Westerner last time. He 
went out with the idea that the average Old-Country 
man was his inferior, mentally and physically. Then 
he found that the ordinary ranker could march all 
day, and turn up smiling at the end of it; just 
as fit and cheerful as if he had been bred on the 
prairie. On the other hand the Regulars discovered 
that, in some points, we had the pull over them; our 
eyesight was better trained ; we were handier at getting 
a waggon out of a tight place; or yanking up fence- 
posts that were wanted in a hurry; or in all sorts of 
little emergencies that are constantly cropping up when 
troops are on the march. Now this increase in mutual 
respect is a direct result of the war, because, although 
individually English immigrants get on all right with 
Canadians, there is no denying that generally the 
Canadians are apt to suspect the Englishman’s 
efficiency, mental and bodily, not his honesty. In 
their dealings with Americans the exact converse is 
the case. They will watch a Yankee very closely to 
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‘which they dwell. 


see that he does not get the better of them, but they do 
not doubt his capacity. In fact, in one sense they 
respect him more, and this is not to be wondered at, 
when we remember the tone of the Canadian daily 
papers”. 

Only they who live or have lived in Canada will 
be able to gauge the full significance of the reference to 
the Canadian newspaper. All the cable news printed 
in the Dominion journals passes through American 
channels and, as a member of the House of Commons 
said recently ‘‘gets considerably muddier in the pro- 
cess”. The ordinary traveller may cross Canada 
and hardly become aware of the fact. He will be 
conscious of an uneasy feeling that affairs at home 
are not going as they should; that England is 
rapidly losing caste in the eyes of the world at 
large; that her statesmen are daily making mistakes 
in their public utterances; and that her Govern- 
ment machinery is hopelessly out of gear. He will 
also be a little astonished to find that the people 
of England are paying a good deal more attention to 
public opinion in the United States than he had ever 
realised when he was in England. But the impression 
will wear away after he has left the country, and he 
will conclude that it was due to some transient circum- 
stance. Englishmen permanently settled in Canada 
know how much more there is in it than the traveller 
imagines. American items and American views appear 
daily in Canadian papers under the heading of 
‘*News from the Old Country”. It is not the fault 
of the editors, who do the best they can with the 
material at their disposal, but the prevailing tone of 
the comment on public affairs is one of sour dissatis- 
faction and petulant criticism; while, according to 
the correspondent, the gratitude of the British public 
for the slightest token of ordinary good feeling on the 
part of the United States becomes almost hysterical in 
its effusiveness. The rancher, whose fondness for 
the English Turf is still strong in his new home, 
is disgusted to find that the result of every little 
Selling Plate won by an American jockey is cabled 
over at length, while he has to wait two or three weeks 
to hear the judge’s verdict on some big event in which 
he is strongly interested. His wife is a little surprised 
to learn that the only conspicuous figures at Drawing- 
rooms, and at all prominent social events, are invariably 
the wives and daughters of American millionaires. If 
there is any form of athletic contest to be decided in 
the States or in Great Britain where American com- 
petitors are engaged, then all England is waiting 
breathless for the result. ‘‘News” from England 
sometimes consists of long extracts from anonymous 
American politicians on the Boer war, the commercial 
news is largely American, and everything is looked at 
through Democratic-American spectacles. If the effect 
produced on the mind of the Englishman settled in 
Canada is one of resentment and irritation, that on the 
future generation of native-born Canadians is likely to 
be more serious and even disastrous. For the pride 
that a colony takes in her mother country is largely a 
matter of tradition, and the tradition fostered in the 
Canadian newspaper is that the friendship of the 
Republic is better than the ties of Empire. 

On account of her geographical position Canada 
must be largely dependent on the press agencies of the 
United States for news from the outside world. The 
agents of one such agency, numbering perhaps some 
ten thousand correspondents, scattered over all parts of 
the globe, will cable their news to their headquarters in 
London. From London the daily budget is sent to 
New York, and thence to such Canadian newspapers as 
are entitled to the services of the company. The staff 
employed in London to collect and forward British news 
is composed, of course, of Americans ; the items they 
select are naturally those most likely to tickle the 
palate of a people whose prominent characteristic is 
certainly not modesty; their comments and views 


whose feelings are not always friendly te the country in 
Not infrequently they fall into 
ludicrous errors, which would entail the prompt dis- 
‘missal of the editor of a small country paper in 
England, but pass unnoticed in Canada. Suppose 
the cable lines to Australia were in the hands of 


Russia, that for their daily news from the outside world 
the Australians were dependent on a corps of Russian 
reporters, and that it was obviously to Russia’s advan- 
tage to gain peaceable possession of Australia at some 
indefinite future date—does anyone seriously contend 
that the ideas of the rising generation in the Antipodes 
concerning the mother country would remain unbiassed 
and unprejudiced ? Or again, would any sane educational 
body recommend the adoption of American handbooks 
of history in Canadian schools? And yet the youth of 
the Dominion begin to study newspapers and to form 
their opinions on what they read therein, at a very 
much earlier age than is customary in England. It is 
a hopeful sign that the Canadians are becoming pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with their news service and com- 
plaints are numerous and pronounced. Hitherto the 
average Englishman has not been aware that such a 
state of things existed; the ordinary globe-trotter was 
hardly likely to discover it for himself; and the race 
of young Canadians now growing up has acquiesced 
in it from sheer force of habit. Its importance was 
understood only by the Englishmen who have made 
Canada their home, and the Canadians, necessarily 
but a few, who read English newspapers. American 
newspapers and magazines are on sale in their 
book stores, and are hawked about the streets of 
every town and village throughout the Dominion. 
Public libraries in an agricultural community are few 
and far between, and a very large proportion of the 
population is practically restricted to the daily and 
weekly press for its reading matter. It would obviously 


*be out of the question for a couple of dozen Canadian 


newspapers to start a Press Agency of their own ; but 
it would surely be possible to establish a special, sup- 
plemental, British-Canadian service, so that the news 
of Great Britain and the Empire generally could be 
supplied through British channels. If State aid is 
necessary to the enterprise the question of subsidy is 
merely a matter of calculation. The benefit to accrue 
would be a better mutual understanding between 
England and Canada, for the cable would work both 
ways. 


WHERE THE BEE SUCKS.* 


ys after year, for more than a quarter of a century 

now, the wild honey bees have made their home 
under the leads on the porch of the house hidden deep 
in the oakwood. Whilst winter is yet in the air, in 
scarcely a matter of weeks indeed from this day, the 
queen must recommence her vast labour of repeopling 
her state, laying the eggs from which the drone, the 
worker, the royal princess will come. To recall the 
spring morning when, through the open casement, one 
first heard them murmuring as they came with their 
exquisite burdens of honey from the April flowers, of 
orange and golden pollen from the palms, is always to 
feel again a little of the freshness in which a country- 
spent childhood was steeped. Never go back, urged 
the dying man, thinking of the old haunts and of all 
the familiar figures which had been blotted out of 
them, lest you too die, lest you should find yourself 
more dead than all the rest, your ghost to meet and 
mock you by all the sad hedgerows. 

But no, on the contrary, if the poplars have not all 
been felled and the house is not as that one deserted 
by its careless tenants, who left door and window 
wide upon their going away to a very distant 
city, let us always be returning in thought, or better 
still in reality. It is getting to be such a weary while 
since we last heard the hum of the bees through the 
open casement. How the wind whistles through the 
red twigs of the great lime tree, where the bees do 
make such music for a week or so in summer, on one 
branch of which—but the branch is dead and rotted 
away, the weight broke it down and killed it—a strong 
swarm clung for days last season, even formed a comb, 


generally are those of foreigners; and of foreigners | the builders going about their work and making cells 


of the usual marvellous geometric accuracy in the 


* «The Life of the Bee.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alfred Sutro. Fourth Edition. London: George Allen. 1901. 
55. net. 

**Insect Life: Souvenirs of a Naturalist.” By J.-H. Fabre. 
Translated from the French by the Author of ‘* Mademoiselle Mori”. 
London: Macmillar 1901 6s 
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midst of utter confusion and misery and starvation. 
True, a few of the bees were out quite late in the 
autumn sipping the bloom of the ivy which one might 
suppose delayed its flowering-time till the tree it clings 
to intercepts no longer the light and sun that green 
things compete for so: whilst some of the helpless 
drones, the final outcasts from the harem of nectar where 
they lolled through the scented summer, took sanctuary 
as usual within the western windows, there dying out 
one after another with the buzz of impotency. But 
those were stragglers. Before the lime had yellowed 
the hived bees were settling down to their long 
winter doze—those of them who had been spared the 
sulphur fume and the black pit, which, shameful to 
relate, many a humble beekeeper digs for them in 
October. With the New Year, with presently the 
perceptible increasing of the day, we begin to think 
again of the gold shower of willow blossom, of prime 
white violet and anemone, of the greening of the larch 
tree, the things we associate with the hum of the early 
foraging honey-seeker of spring. Yet though the year 
has turned, there is still long to wait, and it may be 
doubted whether the reading of Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
story ‘‘ The Life of the Bee” will help us to possess our 
souls serenely. Indeed to await in patience such 
delights of air and sky, flower and winged thing, may 
well be more than ever hard with a Maeterlinck telling 
us of them. For his is an absorbing, an astonishing 
story pouring fiery spirits on the flame of one’s passion 
for Nature ; a story told in a language seemingly as 
etherial as a lyric in ‘“‘ Hellas”, yet evincing in the 
writer a desire for strict accuracy in natural science that 
one might look for not here, rather in a Darwin, a Fabre, 
or, to go back to the great pioneers in entomology, in 
a blind Huber, a Réaumur. It is at once intensely 
subjective, and yet it is objective, a rare and capti- 
vating union of the two opposites. All unconsciously, 
not having any particular public in mind Maeterlinck 
has told a story which the man who lives for literature 
and has not very likely the faintest notion of the 
economy of a beehive, and the man in whom literature 
simply is not, but who lives for the apiary, may alike 
revel in. The ‘‘ Life of the Bee” has just appeared 
anew. It is a welcome sign that there is still some 
chance for a pure and good and beautiful book in spite 
of the sale by hundreds of thousands of the works of 
the popular novelists. 

Through this glowing story of his heart—it is that as 
well as a story of the bees—we are often conscious of a 
certain tinge of sadness, a shade passing the grass. 
It is not peculiar to Maeterlinck by any means. One 
might turn to Renan’s ‘‘ Recollections” ; ‘‘ The Crown 
of Wild Olive” or ‘‘ Preterita”; ‘‘ Bits of Oak Bark ” 
or ‘‘ Meadow Thoughts ”—is Maeterlinck familiar with 
these two last-named essays? if not, let him read 
them and acknowledge himself in our debt—to find 
the undertone of sorrow there too, whispering even 
through the pages of exultation: nay, is it not part of 
us, of the very woof and warp of our lives? That is 
a shining passage, the common words that compose it, 
transfigured as it were, seeming to tremble like the 
dewdrops on the wild flower as the bee alights on its 
petals, in which Maeterlinck’s friend, having seen for 
the first time with amazement the teeming travail in 
the glass hive, turned his eyes away “‘ with I know not 
what saddened fears . . . for underlying the blissful 
journeys that knit it so close to the flowers and running 
water, to the sky to the peaceful abundance of all that 
makes for beauty and happiness—underlying all these 
exterior joys there reposes a sadness as deep as the eye 
of man can behold. And we, who dimly gaze on these 
things with our blind eyes, we know full well that it is 
not they alone whom we are striving to see, not they 
alone whom we cannot understand, but that before us 
lies a pitiable form of the great power that quickens us 
also”. It has been said before. It is said in 


‘* Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
I hold you here, root and ail, in my hand 
Little flower—but z/I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all 
I should know what God and man is ”. 


Never before have we read it in language in which 


one can steep himself, as in the sound and sight of the 
rushy stream, sitting by which on an August day we 
have seen the bees, their great lime tree and white clover 
feast over for the year, hurry down to finish with the 
purple knapweed and the blue scabious flower. 

It is an alluring picture we here see so often in 
this story of the bees of the reverent figure bending 
over the wonderful little city, feeling that herein may 
well be something so nearly akin to the strivings and 
wrestlings of his own race; the ardent workers no 
more conscious of human intervention than we could 
be of the presence of some masterful power beyond 
our ken, watching us, perchance, moving us on the 
chequered board of life. Yet we are not by any means 
satisfied that it is by pondering over these inscrut- 
able matters, by peering into the deeps, that we can 
derive the greatest good from Nature. Better surely 
forget the ‘‘ painful riddle of the earth”, and partake 
instead of the feast of wonder and delight that, in the 
environment of our bees, in their devotion, chastity 
and statecraft, is spread out around us. It is not 
credible at any rate that in enjoying these things we 
can go wrong, imperil our souls. It would be 
a triumph of course to be able to prove for certain 
whether the evolutionist is right, whether our honey 
bee, whose comb exactly as it is to-day was depicted 
on sarcophagus or papyrus thousands of years before 
Christ, came originally from lowly prosopis, naked 
savage of its race; to decide between the many who 
hold with Darwin and the fewer who doubt with 
Fabre. But faint is the chance of accomplishing 
that end. And meanwhile our springs and summers 
may be all slipping by, whilst entangled in the 
mesh of the unknowable, we are failing to enjoy 
to the full the colour and scent and forms of 
the flowers that enamel the meadows, the azure of 
the sky and the gray clouds and the delicate air and 
sunshine. It is among these influences that the bees 
have their being; in the absence of these living a 
life without lustre, without that exhibition of shining 
qualities that we so admire in them ; among them that 
the workers go forth on their arduous,, dangerous 
journeys with gladness, that they show themselves 
equal to that amazing self-sacrifice that is involved in 
the departure of the swarm with the old queen, that the 
aerial nuptials of her on whom the hopes of the race are 
set are consummated in the blue. By moving very 
often among such influences whenever it is possible, in 
thought too when there is no other way, by letting go 
the Whence, the Whither and the Why, may not a man 
be fitting himself for the lovelier life which he feels for 
in his moments of high and rare aspiration ? 


THE MORAL OF “SIEGFRIED” AT PARIS. 


i* is one of my tenets that the title of an article 
should seldom or never be longer than the article 
itself. In the present case what is gained in brevity 
is perhaps lost in lucidity, so it may be as well to 
state at once that it is not proposed to discuss here 
any of the numerous morals to be derived from ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried”, or, if you like, added to it, but simply to 
discuss its production at Paris and the significance 
thereof. 

For the very lateness of the hour—a quarter of a 
century after the first Bayreuth festival—indicates the 
state of music in Paris, and also throws a certain light 
on Wagner’s material and way of handling it. We have 
heard ‘‘ Siegfried” often in London—not so often as 
might be desired, but still a fair number of times. 
Years ago we saw and heard perhaps the greatest of 
all Siegfrieds, the late Max Alvary ; more recently Jean 
de Reszke impersonated the part superbly. Yet Paris 
looks down on London with some contempt. ‘‘Sieg- 
fried” is continually played all over Germany ; and yet 
Paris manages to look down on Germany with a great 
deal of contempt. Rouen gave ‘“‘ Siegfried” for 
the first time in France about three years ago; but 
Rouen is regarded as a mere provincial town. This 
would be surprising to anyone who happened to be 
ignorant of the conceit of the Frenchman, and especially 
the Parisian, in all artistic matters. Here, in Rouen, 
talking to some musicians—very excellent musicians ; 
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men who can play the fiddle, and the piano, and can 
score in quite an able way for the modern orchestra— 
here I was asked if I thought of going to Paris to hear 
‘* Siegfried”. There was consternation and surprise on 
every face, incredulity was openly expressed, when I 
replied that it seemed hardly worth the trouble, that I 
had heard ‘‘ Siegfried” often in Germany and London. 
London ?—no, not possible! I insisted that it was 
truth I spoke ; and, for reward, in certain quarters here 
I am regarded with admiration as one of the most 
talented and audacious liars of the day. Somuch for a 
small provincial town; but what is thought by the 
Parisian of the mere Englishman who says that ‘ Sieg- 
fried ” is thirty years old and no novelty, that it is played 
all over the world, that he has often seen it? The 
Parisian is more polite than your provincial ; he does not 
give you the lie directly. But in his heart he does 
not believe you, and if he does have a suspicion that 
you are possibly speaking the truth, he puts it aside 
as unworthy. For Paris is the centre of the artistic 
universe ; nothing exists that does not exist there; 
and even if ‘‘ Siegfried” has been played in London, 
even if Jean de Reszke has sung in it before, those facts 
scarcely count—how indeed can they count, seeing that 
there could not possibly be any ‘‘ Siegfried” until Paris 
was aware of it? We have all heard of the sailor who 
committed an assault on a Jew because he heard 
‘* yesterday for the first time” of the central fact of 
Christianity ; but that brave gentleman was, in a 
manner of speaking, not in it with the Parisians. 
The newspapers have been full for weeks of articles 
on ‘‘Siegfried”, of analyses of the sort that used to 
appear in the Richter programme books twenty years 
ago, of éloges of Messieurs Gailhard, de Reszke, 
Dalmas, Note, and of Mesdames Heglon and the rest. 
There never was such scenery, never such costumes, 
such consummate acting and singing, never such an 
orchestra and conductor. And Paris has fairly gone 
mad over the event. To get a seat one must book 
several representations in advance or pay a premium 
that would make the mouths of our syndicate water. 
It appears that the dragon, always a ludicrous failure 
at Bayreuth, is at the Paris Grand Opéra a most 
marvellous, awe-inspiring beast. And Paris applauds 
wildly, and asks you if you have seen ‘‘ Siegfried ”— 
meaning by ‘‘Siegfried”, ‘‘Siegfried” at the Paris 
Grand Opéra. | 

And what is the whole thing, after all? To the 
mere, coarse, uneducated, inartistic Englishman, who 
has only seen ‘‘ Siegfried” at Bayreuth and several 
other German towns, and, of course, in London, it is a 
very fair performance of various portions of ‘‘ Siegfried”’. 
It does great credit to everyone concerned ; but save for 
the management of a few scenic changes, it is not 
better than performances we have all seen at home. I 
am aware that this opinion simply shows the dire 
results of our villainous insular prejudice; but that 
cannot be helped. In the circumstances it would be 
idle to enter upon any discussion of details. All that I 
have to say about the various artists I have said long 
ago; and, having written often about the work itself, I 
am proof against the infection of the Paris newspapers 
and am able to spare my readers a programme-maker’s 
elaborate analysis. 

The Frenchman is your true insular. Never in the 
history of the world has there been a mind less open 
to impressions and ideas from beyond his frontiers. 
In music we English have gone to the other extreme, 
always refusing to believe in the possibility of an 
English musician becoming anything better than a 
cathedral organist. in literature, also, of late I have 
remarked a tendency in the same direction, for our 
young men are everlastingly trying to get a reflected 
fame by translating and writing up some tenth-rate 
Spanish, French, Italian or Scandinavian genius. But 
the attitude of these young men appears to me prefer- 
able to the French attitude. It does not seem to me 
admirable that Paris should have been happy for 
so many years with its Gounod, Bizet, Meyerbeer 
and Rossini, while some of the masterworks of so 
stupendous an artist as Wagner were never given. 
Paris has not London’s excuse. London has no 
opera, properly speaking—yet we frequently hear 
‘*Tristan” and ‘‘ Siegfried”. Paris has two operas, 


both handsomely subsidised; yet it has long been 
content with ‘‘ Lohengrin”, ‘‘ Tannhauser” and ‘‘ The 
Valkyrie”—and only in this year 1902 has it got 
Siegfried”. The personal enterprise of Lamoureux 
brought about a few representations of ‘‘ Tristan”; but 
that opera is not yet, and is not likely to be for some 
time, in the repertories of the Grand Opéra or the Opéra 
Comique (although from time to time Mr. Carré has 
announced his intention of mounting it). Nor is 
‘‘ Siegfried” likely to go into the repertory. Its suc- 
cess is due, I believe, entirely to Jean de Reszke. 
Partly owing to smart engineering, partly owing to 
lucky accidents, the production got a gorgeous adver- 
tisement in advance. Jean’s attack of influenza, Jean’s 
quarrel with Gailhard, the touching reconciliation—the 
musical public talked of nothing else for weeks. No- 
where do I see any sign of any real, profound understand- 
ing of Wagner, any appreciation of the strength of his 
music. The wood music with the bird’s song, the 
Forge scene—these are the things that fill with joy the 
Parisian heart. I am glad of it ; but it is to be wished 
that the Parisian heart felt Wagner’s sympathy 
with nature, that it could be touched by his sense 
of the mystery of nature, and the coming and going 
hence of man. But no: these things are part of our 
Scandinavian inheritance : the Latin seldom feels them. 
“* Siegfried” to the French eye contains the material for 
a pretty love-tale, a drama of intrigue ; and when by 
plenty of cuts something approximating to a drama of 
intrigue is made of it, the Frenchman has to put up 
with this imperfect thing and console himself with the 
beautiful melodies scattered through the work. ‘‘Why”, 
said one talented critic, ‘‘ should ‘ Siegfried’ be pro- 
duced when we have already the ‘Sigurd’ of Mr. 
Reyer? This craze for Wagner is a mere affectation. 
When ‘ Tannhauser’ was first given in Paris, Paris 
rejected it. Is it to be believed that our taste has im- 
proved since then?” To do Paris justice, its taste has 
improved since then. The musicians see the astound- 
ing technique ; the public feels that some of the melodies 
are lovely. But there is no genuine comprehension of 
all that Wagner put into his music. 1 donot believe 
that the anti-German prejudice has much to do with 
the matter. It is true that Wagner wrote a farcical 
piece representing the Germans as being conquered 
by French art and assimilating French artistic 
tastes. But not one Frenchman in a thousand has 
read it; and it has long been forgotten. The cause 
of French indifference to Wagner and failure to under- 
stand him lies much deeper. Wagner, northern to the 
core, wrote for northerners ; and the Latin can find no 
beauty in his half-lights and shadows. The apparition 
of Erda in the cleft of the rocks amongst the moun- 
tains in a stormy dawn is to him a more or less 
sensational pantomime effect ; the snarling quarrel of 
Alberich and Mime in the dark at the mouth of Fafner’s 
hole is a piece of unduly drawn-out buffoonery; the 
awakening of Briinnhilde and the subsequent scene is 
the conquest of a beautiful virgin by a handsome young 
man, as yet unacquainted with the manners of the 
polite drawing-room, but, all the same, enterprising 
and of high lineage. It would be absurd to blame the 
Frenchman for this. A world wholly given up to 
Teutonic feeling and thought and art would be in- 
tolerable. Let us rejoice that there is a nation which 
can hear ‘‘ Faust ” and ‘‘ Carmen ” three times a week, 
and loves its Saint-Saéns and Massenet ; let us be ‘glad 
that this nation can see at any rate something in 
Wagner, even if it outdoes the Rev. R. Nicholl in 
discovering artists who have been celebrated for many 
ears. 
. The French view of Wagner, in fact, ought to serve 
as a useful corrective to the Bayreuth view. | am so 
heartily sick of seeing this view constantly taken and 
expounded in the English newspapers that I cannot be 
annoyed even by the gentleman above quoted who pre- 
fers ‘‘ Sigurd” to “‘ Siegfried”. We all know it—the 
‘‘ Ring ” is far too long ; there are far too many repeti- 
tions; and it is in ‘‘ Siegfried” that Wagner has sinned 
most. Even under Bayreuth conditions it is too long. 
The ‘‘Dusk of the Gods”, despite the two hours 
prologue and first act, is not too long: everything 
helps to drive the drama straight on to the inevitable 
conclusion, But to hear everyone eternally telling 
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everyone else the story of the Ring is a mere weari- 
ness to the flesh. The Frenchman, loving lucidity and 
clearness of form above all things, goes straight 
to the mark in his criticism; he sees that Wagner 
has sought to get balance of form not by cutting 
away passages that were too long, but actually 
by lengthening passages that must in the be- 
ginning have been already long enough. Wagner 
did everything too much: he talked too much, he 
wrote too much prose, he made all his dramas save 
‘* Tristan” too long. He could never find a sufficient 
outlet for his enormous energy; he threw into his 
dramas everything that his riotous imagination sug- 
gested; he was never content to hint a thing, but 
must needs speak it out full, explain and explain and 
explain a hundredth time things he had made perfectly 
clear on their first statement. There never was a man 
with so wonderful a talent for explaining the obvious. 
Just as he presented his themes in a hundred different 
forms, so he presented his ideas trom a hundred different 
points of view. When his ideas were his own he was 
always interesting ; there is no one portion of the music- 
dramas that we would rather be without; but when 
we are compelled to hear all the portions on one evening 
the ordeal is often not a little fatiguing. He defeated 
his own object : on a first hearing the endless repetitions 
instead of making for clearness make for confusion. 
Balance of form on paper is not end: the end ought to 
be clearness when the music is sung; and clearness is 
not attained, And if the French critics are wrong on 
many points, on this one they are absolutely just. 

J. F 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ACADEMY. 


Ts thirty-third exhibition of Old Masters is remark- 

ably rich and various: indeed it would furnish a 
very respectable National Gallery. Some of the greatest 
Italians are not in force, and their name is too freely 
used. Laxity ought not to go so far as to libel Titian 
with Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s picture (115) or the 
‘study ” that hangs near it (113) with its collection of 
caricature heads. The picture with the best title to his 
name is the Duke of Devonshire’s portrait of a youth 
(88). It groups, in treatment, with ‘‘L’Homme au 
Gant”, and shows some sensitive brush drawing in the 
manner of Titian, though in general structure and vivid- 
ness of effect it is not quite satisfying. On the other 
hand there is a large number of very delightful and 
interesting pictures by lesser masters that criticism is 
gradually redistributing to their authors from behind 
the big names applied to them. Thus in the first 
gallery Lord Brownlow’s ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds”, 
(36) if it still appears in the catalogue as a Bellini, is 
practically accepted as a very good Catena, not quite so 
fine as the National Gallery picture, or the painter’s 
masterpiece, Saint Cristina at Venice. The cassone 
fronts of Pesellino, the portraits assigned to Ambrogio 
de Predis (4) to an unknown artist (22) to Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio, (33) to Beltraffio (35) to Francia Bigio (39) 
to Bellini (41), (a Rondinelli, according to Mr. Berenson) 
are all works of character or charm. From another 
school we have an example of the same thing in No. 9 
“The Church of S. Giles at S. Denis”. Here is a 
remarkable picture, once lumped with the work of Van 
Eyck. Erudition is still discussing its authorship, but 
what a fine hand painted those tapestries ! 

I cannot pretend, in a single article, to cope with 
such a collection, and will only set down, at haphazard, 
notes on what struck me most vividly. No. 1o1 
‘Portrait of Michael de Waal” by Frans Hals. 
This magnificent portrait was lately at Glasgow, but 
I may be allowed to return to it. For perfection in 
its kind it deserves a place among the masterpieces of 
the world in painting. A very difficult piece of design 
is carried off with an air of accident and natural ease, 
so that the vigour of character in the portrait is inten- 
sified by its daring rhythm. The head is thrown to 
the left of the centre line of the canvas and the balance 
is restored by the splendidly planned shapes of the 
shoulder, elbow and cloak thrown out to the right. 
On this side the hand rests on the hip, on the other 
the arm runs down, the hand stops just short of 


the lower corner, and a glove drops from it to the 
frame. The big ruling lines inspire the smaller with their 
happy energy : witness the contour that sweeps round 
the jaw to the right, and the impulse lasts down to the 
smallest touches that mark the play of light on the 
black silk. A good Hals, though not so superb in 
design as this, is the ‘* Portrait of a Lady ” (133). This 
was lately refused by the National Gallery. 

No. 157 ‘‘ Portrait of a Man” by Holbein. This is 
a fine work in good condition. The presence of the 
man is not so impressive as in the greatest Holbeins, 
and there is an uncertain passage of drawing between 
the nose and lip, but firm certainty rules elsewhere, 
sensitive line in Holbein’s manner in the mouth, and 
beautifully designed detail in parts like the curl of 
hair escaping from the cap. Compare this with 165, 
ascribed to the same master, which has evidently been 
repainted. No. 160 isa good example of an English 
imitator’s work. In No. 26, a ‘* Saint Sebastian” 
ascribed to Antonello da Messina, we get the nearest 
equivalent in Italian art. Durer’s name is given to a 
portrait of “Martin Luther” (211) whom he never 
painted. The fur may be his work ; the likeness has 
probably been supplied more recently. The ‘‘ Madonna 
of the Iris” (3) looks like an early imitation. Mr. 
Salting’s ‘‘ Memling” (2) is a beautiful example of 
Flemish portraiture. 

No. 217 ‘‘A Lady Playing on a Harpsichord” is 
assigned to Jacob Ochterveldt, a little-known painter. 
If there is good reason for giving him the picture, he is 
a remarkable artist, for it is one of the most charming 
things in the galleries. The motive recalls a figure by 
Vermeer of Delft in a picture at Windsor, a lady who, 
with her back turned, stands at the instrument and 
touches its keys. Here she is alone. The colouring 
and manner of painting differ from Vermeer’s, and the 
painting of the satin dress, it was remarked, is not 
unlike Terburg’s. Whether or not it belongs to 
any of the famous group who were occupied round 
about this subject, or is the work of yet another 
member, it is unusually big in conception, tender 
and full in tone, and pleasing tn sentiment. A 
curious landscape, belonging to Sir Charles Robinson, 
has the signature of Vermeer of Delft. Its unlikeness 
to his other Work is in a way an argument for its 
authenticity, for no one would have been likely to forge 
the signature. If authentic it must be a youthful freak 
in imitation of some decadent painter who had a recipe 
for treating trees like coral. A fine woodland land- 
scape (No. 123) isassigned to Rembrandt. The lighting 
and manner of painting support the name; the rather 
uncouth form of the big foreground tree makes it 
doubtful. No. 138 is a good example of Koninck, and 
No. 194 a very pretty Guardi. 

No. 105 ‘‘ Las Menifias” by Velazquez. This is the 
Kingston Lacy picture, described asa ‘‘ finished sketch” 
for the famous work at Madrid. I have long been 
curious to see it; for if England possessed a version of 
‘Las Menifas” our representation of Velazquez would 
be still more extraordinarily complete than it is, running 
the Prado very hard but for the ‘* Lanzas” and ‘‘ Hilan- 
deras”. In the reproduction given in Mr. Stevenson’s 
book (the author had not seen the picture itself) the 
Kingston Lacy picture differed only in two respects from 
the Prado picture: the King and Queen are not 
reflected in the mirror, and the picture extends a little 
further in every direction. The only figure affected is 
that of the little dwarf to the right. It looks as if the 
Prado canvas had been restretched and the margin cut or 
covered all round. Now that we can scrutinise Mr. 
Bankes’s canvas, the following points are made clear. 
First, it cannot be called a ‘‘ sketch” or study. When 
Velazquez ‘‘ sketched” or rather worked out a com- 
position, he proceeded by corrections of form, often 
very numerous, which can be traced beneath the finished 
surface. There are no such traces here, and the com- 
position is identical with that of the large picture. It 
is therefore not a first conception hastily sketched, and 
not a study in which the picture was fought out and 
then enlarged. But further, as Mr. Bowyer Nichols 
has pointed out, one can trace, under the thin parts of 
the painting, not only crayon outlines of the figures, 
but a set of cross-lines by which the canvas was squared 
out so as to copy the composition. The outline drawing 
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itself points to the picture being a copy, for not only 
is the method unlike anything we know of Velazquez’ 
practice, but shadows are indicated by an outline, which 
looks like copying from a picture. The squaring-up 
proves transference of the composition either from the 
picture or a previous elaborate cartoon. Velazquez, so 
far as we know, never worked in this way, least of all 
for a design so little formal and preconceived as this. 
Everything points then to this being a reduction from 
the Prado picture.* If Mr. Stevenson was right in 
thinking that the additional pieces of canvas stitched on 
to the top and sides of that picture meant its enlarge- 
ment from the first idea we have an additional argument, 
for there has been nothing of the sort here. So much 
for the evidence as to the order of time as between 
the two. Are we to suppose that Velazquez himself 
made this reduction ? It is of course conceivable that 
he employed someone to square up and outline, so as 
to save time. The picture differs, in my recollection, 
from the original, in having a more equally diffused 
light. In the Prado picture the whole background and 
the figures that stand back are more swamped in a 
brownish gloom, on which the light from the door 
breaks more tellingly (Phillips’s splendid copy of a 
part, in the Diploma Gallery, gives an idea of this, 
perhaps exaggerating a little). The side light also 
strikes more sharply on the front figures and the three 
scarlet and silver heads of the rouged and powdered 
princess and her maids tell out more brilliantly. The 
painting, in the reduction, is extremely skilful, some- 
times, as in the princess’s head, a mere rub of semi- 
transparent colour. It is the want of accent and con- 
centrated effect that incline one to assign the copy to 
an assistant’s hand. 

The portrait from the same collection No. 130 has a 
head conceived and modelled in the manner of 
Velazquez, but is black and heavy in colour, and looks 
as if the original design had been cut off short in 
the lower part. No. 169 attributed to Velazquez in the 
catalogue, may be put alongside a piece shown at the 
Guildhall exhibition. That picture, like this, was 
apparently intended as a sign for a cookshop, and had 
a figure painted under the influence of Los Borrachos. 
Here we have the same or another painter actually 
copying two figures out of that picture, and then adding 
two wretched figures of his own, besides the still life, 
joints and cheeses, in the execution of which he is much 
more skilful. 

No. 85 ‘‘The ‘Colonna’ Madonna of Raphael”. 
This is not so perfect, therefore not so nauseating as 
the ‘* Madonna dei Ansidei”. Raphael among his early 
models, painters less able than himself, often appears as 
a supreme confectioner, pushing what was ripe of its 
kind into over-ripeness and over-sweetness, with the taste 
that prefers the peach to the pear, sweet champagne 
to burgundy, chocolate creams to chocolate. The pre- 
cocious artist keeps something of the schoolboy taste. In 
the Baptist of the Ansidei picture he reached the limits 
of a certain ideal, that of the slug in human flesh com- 
bined with the highest powers of mincing and yearning in 
human gesture and expression. A goal not far from this 
was reached by the imitator of Perugino in No. 19. 
But Raphael, the abler draughtsman, pictured this 
terrible ideal of a mincing, yearning slug with more 
masterly and intolerable art. If No. 82 represents his 
painting as well as his design, his adaptability and 
readiness to compete in any taste is amazing and uncanny. 
The design gives us the ghost of his Madonna at her best ; 
here is the Umbrian charm with reserve and dignity, and 
over this is poured an excess of the Venetian colour, 
the hair a high orange, the red an orange scarlet, the 
blue almost green, the green almost gold. The draw- 
ing is nearly drowned in the rich bath. Mr. Watts’s 
picture, No. 95, is not more excessive in the Venetian 

sense. 

Claude is illustrated with great profusion of pictures 
and drawings. He is reaping now a reaction from 
Ruskin’s use of him as a repoussoir for Turner, but 
he can never climb to the pinnacle he held before. It 
is an unusual thing in the history of art that the man 
who strikes out the idea of a fine picture should not 
display the idea in its fullest vigour. But in this 


case the imitator, taking over the idea, infused a more 
vigorous rhythm into its parts. Turner, like Titian, 
(see the tree drawing in the copy of his Peter Martyr, 
No. 81) had a finer sense for the combination of curved 
and stiff in natural forms, and also for building lines 
and silhouette, as well as for atmospheric gradation. 
The keenest landscape impression I experienced in the 
exhibition was from the glimpse of hillside and sheep 
locked up among the Magi and their horses’ heads in 
the design of Veronese’s ‘‘ Adoration” (87). 

D. S. M. 


MR. GRUNDY IN TWO SAMPLES. 


then, did” Mr. Grundy ‘“‘mean?” At the 

close of the first night at the Haymarket, in 
answer to loud calls for the author, he appeared duly, 
was not received with due unanimity, held up his hand, 
fixed the house with an unflinching gaze, and, when the 
malcontents had at length been fascinated to silence, 
remarked sternly and simply that the authors of the 
play were Messieurs Scribe and Legouvé, and immedi- 
ately withdrew himself from the public eye. The mal- 
contents blushed, fumbled tremulously for their hats, 
and crawled out into the night. Nothing quite 
so impressive had been seen since the days 
of Coriolanus. Envious of the man who _ had, 
at a moment’s notice, been able to produce so 
terrific an impression, the dramatic critics have 
meanly striven to distort against Mr. Grundy the 
obvious meaning and purpose of his words. They have 
twitted him with trying to shift a responsibility which 
he ought to have accepted. But to suggest that he 
meant ‘‘Don’t boo at me: boo at two deceased 
foreigners” is to suggest that he is at once a coward 
and a fool—a coward for not being able to stand 
up against a harmless mob, a fool for imagining 
that anyone would acquit him of responsibility in- 
asmuch as he had adapted freely into modern 
English form a play written many years ago in 
French. Now, whatever may be objected to Mr. 
Grundy’s talent, Mr. Grundy is neither a coward nor a 
fool. He is, indeed, of a rather unwisely pugnacious 
habit, as he has proved in many letters to the news- 
papers. And his work is always, quite clearly, ‘the 
work of a clever man. So much, then, for the critics’ 
ungenerous theory of his speech. What is the true 
interpretation? Obviously, that Mr. Grundy meant 
‘Take care. Don’t make fools of yourselves. You 
will be sorry to-morrow morning. At this moment 
you don’t think ‘Frocks and Frills’ a good 
play. But it is founded on ‘Les Doigts de 
Fée’, which was written by those immortal masters 
Scribe and Legouvé. And so it must be a good 
play. Now are you sorry you booed? Iam. When 
last a play of mine was produced in this theatre, I 
wrote to the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ and called down on you 
a divine blessing for your acumen in having applauded 
that which the critics were so crass as to disparage. Iam 
sorry you have sunk thus in myesteem. Next Saturday 
evening you will have the chance of rising in it again. 
Another adaptation of mine is being produced on that 
evening at the Criterion. Seetnat youreturntoyour senses 
between then and now. Good-night.” Mr. Grundy, being 
(orally) a man of few words, did not say all this, But 
I am sure he meant it. My interpretation, acquitting 
him of cowardice and stupidity, convicts him, I regret 
to say, of being old-fashioned. But then, I regret to 
say, Mr. Grundy zs very old-fashioned, and an interpre- 
tation which did not square with that fact could not 
possibly be correct. Mr. Grundy still stands rigidly 
in that period when England was so destitute of native 
dramatists that adaptation from the French was the 
best —the only — policy, and when M. Scribe and 
M. Sardou were upheld as heaven-sent geniuses who 
had brought dramatic art to its highest pitch of 
perfection. That period is past for us. For Mr. 
Grundy it is in the glorious and immediate present. 
Now and again he has written an original play. But, 
despite success, he has always forthwith relapsed 
into adaptation of work done by bygone French- 


* The King and Queen in that picture may have been added later. 


men, evidently deeming such adaptation the safest 
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and wisest course that poor little humble English 
dramatists can pursue. And thus it has come about 
that Mr. Grundy is no longer one of the dramatists to 
be reckoned with. Formerly, I well remember, he used 
to be bracketed with Mr. Jones and Mr. Pinero 
as one of the three considerable men in modern English 
dramaturgy. His name has long since dropped 
out of the bracket, or is included in it only when 
many other names are included. No one denies 
that he shows very great skill in his work. No one 
pretends that he shows less skill than he used to show. 
Indeed, his structural ingenuity seems to be growing 
ever neater. He is still progressing. But his pro- 
gress is in a direction which has ceased to in- 
terest any serious critic. If a man is walking 
backwards, his deportment (unless he be a courtier) 
really does not matter. The art of a retrograde 
dramatist may be ever so fine, but it is not the less 
negligible. At this time of day, who can pretend 
to take any interest in a boxful of little puppets all 
dismembered by Time and Distance, and furbished up 
to look like living Englishmen and Englishwomen by a 
man who, in jumping at such a job, shows how very 
little he can care for the life around him, and how 
very little, consequently, he can know about it? A 
literal translation of such a play as ‘‘Les Doigts 
de Fée” might be amusing—an amusing sample of a 
past and alien mode. But Heaven—or, at least, as 
much of it as Messrs. Harrison and Maude hope to 
occupy hereafter—protect us from any attempt to make 
such a play seem real tous! ‘Frocks and Frills” is 
scrupulously up-to-date. ‘C’est le dernier mode!” 
quaintly exclaims Victorine, the French maid, when 
her mistress dons a frock that has just come from the 
dressmaker’s. And throughout the play everything is 
‘au dernier mode”, as Victorine would say. The 
frocks, the furniture, the slang, are all of the latest 
moment, and there is a peer who presides over 
a company of which he knows nothing, and—so on, 
and so on: you know the kind of thing. And it is 
this very kind of thing which at once accentuates 
the exotic antiquity of the puppets and robs them of 
any historical or ethnological interest. They are not 
English, and they are not French; not modern, and 
not ancient. In fact, they are nothing at all. No one 
working on Mr. Grundy’s lines could create anything 
at all. Nullity of result matters not in the case of a 
talentless writer. In the case of so talented a writer as 
Mr. Grundy it is reprehensible. Little wonder that 
the first-night audience reprehended it. I wish I could 
believe that Mr. Grundy’s hide was pervious to this loud 
rebuke. If ‘‘ Frocks and Frills” were a dead failure, 
perhaps his dead conscience would be stirred to life. 
Alas! the production is stamped with the scarlet seal of 
success. The glittering expensiveness of the dresses, 
the popularity and expensiveness of the mimes engaged, 
and, above all, the popularity of the Haymarket Theatre 
itself, conspire to make certain a long run. Barren 
fig-trees will flourish like green bay-trees if they be 
but planted between the boards of. the Haymarket 
Theatre. When, many months hence, Mr. Grundy 
finds himself still culling big ripe cheques from 
the withered branches, he will be a more than ever 
devout believer in the immortality of Messieurs Scribe 
and Legouvé. , Perhaps, in his heart of hearts, he will 
ascribe even to himself some little measure of the play’s 
success. For he is, after all, human (though anyone 
who knows him only through his work will be inclined 
to doubt me). 

Of the mimes, Mr. Allan Aynesworth acts as airily 
and agreeably as ever. (The smoothness of my 
accidental alliteration well suggests the manner of his 
performance.) But I should like for once to see him in 
a part that would call forth some of that intelligence, as 
well as all that agreeable airiness, with which he is 
endowed. Mr. Eric Lewis gives another of his 
exquisite little performances, his power of humorous 
observation coaxing into reality the most conventional 
of parts. Miss Grace Lane acts very cleverly, on the 
model of Mrs. Kendal, and Miss Ellis Jeffreys, whose 
artificiality is apt to be irksome—apt to nullify her 
humour—in other parts, delightfully impersonates a Jady 
with an artificial manner. Mr. Cyril Maude, as a young 
man with a stammer, scores a great success, and will 


doubtless lengthen the play’s run as appreciably as he 
lengthens its duration every evening. 

Mr. Grundy’s other sample, ‘‘ A Pair of Spectacles”, 
though it too, of course, is an adaptation of an old 
French play, seems to me much less spectral than 
‘Frocks and Frills”. The little play does not pre- 
tend to be a representation of life : it is frankly a fable, 
a fairy-story. Such a character as Benjamin Goldfinch 
never existed anywhere. Consequently, he has as much 
right to exist here as anywhere else, and now as at any 
other time. One does not feel that he is a foreign 
antique faked up to seem like a modern Englishman. 
One accepts him because he always was impossible, 
and because his impossibility was always of a charming 
kind. In matter, the play does not date at all. In manner 
it dates considerably. Its constant soliloquies, and its 
catchwords, and the naiveté with which all its i’s are 
dotted for us, and its t’s crossed, keep us mindful 
that many long years have elapsed since first we 
saw it—make us even exaggerate the number of those 
years. When Gregory Goldfinch says ‘‘ Meet me at 
Temple Bar”, and his son replies ‘‘You mean the 
Grifhn. Temple Bar was pulled down long ago”, we 
are surprised into murmuring ‘‘ Had Temple Bar been 
pulled down yet?” We are tempted to think that the 
dialogue has been mis-spoken, that Gregory Goldfinch 
ought to say ‘‘ Meet me at the Griffin”, and the son to 
reply ‘‘ There is no such thing as the Griffin. Perhaps 
you mean Temple Bar?” And yet, how fresh we 
found the play’s manner twelve years ago! In us 
those twelve years seem to have made so little 
difference—to have passed over us so quickly, 
touching us so lightly. Can they have been working 
on us as relentlessly as on this play? Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Groves, as the two brothers, embolden us to 
answer ‘‘no” to this melancholy question. Each, in 
his own way, is as perfect as in the old days. 


Max. 


THE TEACHING OF FRENCH IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(A PROPOS OF A RECENT ETON EXAMINATION PAPER.) 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Chateau de Bellefontaine, Biarritz, 
7 January, 1902. 

Str,—Some weeks ago the French Minister of Edu- 
cation issued an important circular to the Rectors of 
the Academical districts of France directing them to 
modify the methods of teaching modern languages in 
the secondary schools within their jurisdiction. ‘‘In 
the lycées and colleges” said M. Leygues ‘‘ modern 
languages ought not to be taught like dead languages, 
nor should they be treated as a kind of intellectual 
gymnastics. The methods employed should be those 
which will most expeditiously put our pupils into 
effective possession of those languages ”. 

A day or two later I received a collection of examina- 
tion papers set at Eton in 1900 and 1gor: so I turned 
to the French questions to see what progress was 
being made at our foremost public school in the direc- 
tion indicated by the French Minister. 

I have two little sons of eight and nine, who owing 
to the accident of their residence, have a precocious 
knowledge of French ; and the French paper given in 
Fourth Form Trials in 1900 to boys four or five years 
older than they was so very elementary that it seemed 
easy enough for their infant intelligences to tackle—all 
but one question, which I could not answer myself. It 
was as follows :— 


‘* Explain the difference between Conjunctive and Dis- 
junctive personal pronouns ; and state in these sentences, 
whether the pronouns in italics are Conjunctive or 
Disjunctive :— 


(a) Votre pére me connait. 
(4) Donnez-moz du vin. 
(c) Qui a fait cela? Luz.” 


My inability to answer this question was, I felt, not 
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an argument against its legitimacy, my own facility in 
writing French being the result of self-education, de- 
plorably unscientific. But in all lands it is prudent for 
teachers and parents to dissimulate or to repair their 
ignorance in order to retain the reverence of their 
disciples and offspring. So to find out the answer I 
bombarded with the question every cultivated French- 
man within my reach. 

The persons so attacked were all men who have that 
faculty, as widespread in France as it is rare in England, 
of appreciating the niceties of style in their language : 
yet not one of them had the faintest notion of the nature 
of conjunctive and disjunctive personal pronouns. I 
remembered, however, that some of the greatest masters 
of the French language have been fallible in syntax. 
Voltaire himself, to the critical eye of Sainte-Beuve, was 
unorthodox in grammar, and Gambetta’s biographer, a 
‘‘laureate” of the University, avows his inability to 
parse some of the orator’s finest passages. 

One of my ignorant men of letters had applied to the 
question the disrespectful term chinoiseries pedagogiques, 
so this suggestion sent me to the schoolmasters among 
my neighbours. One of them, formerly a master in two 
important Lycées of Western France, declared that these 
pronouns did not exist in his time and referred me, in 
confirmation, to Noel ef Chapsal. Then I met two 
clerical professors, one from a secondary ecclesiastical 
college, the other from a seminary of superior educa- 
tion. They put their learned and pious heads together 
over the question and gave a reply similar to that of 
their lay confrére. 

As these parts of speech were clearly not familiar 
objects in provincial scholastic circles I resolved to 
appeal to Paris for some of its centralised light. Before 
doing so I followed the advice of the old Universz- 
faire and consulted Noel et Chapsal, the classic authori- 
ties on syntax, whose 823 rules have imparted to several 
generations of Frenchmen all that is currently known 
in the nation on the grammar of their language. My 
friend was right. In their 73 rules devoted to pronouns 
there is no reference to disjunctives and conjunctives. I 
then turned to an authority greater than those industri- 
ous grammarians. No parts of Littré’s magnificent 
work are stronger than his grammatical definitions and 
examples. Yet under the heading dzsjonctif he makes 
no mention of pronouns. Under conjonctif he does, it 
is true, mention them, but all his examples are of rela- 
tives, and he throws no light on conjunctive personal 
pronouns. 

I therefore invoked the aid of the highest educational 
authority in France, the head of the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. That amiable and very eminent teacher 
wrote to me ‘‘ pas plus grammairien peut étre qu’un de 
vos fils, je me trouvais fort embarrassé par la question 
que vous m’adressez”. But he added that he had 
obtained the answer from one of his professors, a 
specialist of great erudition. At last I had an answer 
to the Fourth Form question, but, with considerable 
advantages at my disposal, it had taken me a month 
to get it. 

The professor’s letter, explaining the nature of these 
pronouns is one of the most learned documents I have 
ever read. He deprecates the tendency of French 
educationists to treat the grammar of Noel and Chapsal 
as a ‘‘code”: he laments the omissions in Littré: 
he generally justifies the Eton examiner, though he 
urges that the terms dzsjoints and conjoints are more 
exact than disjonctifs and conjonctifs. 1 forbore from 
communicating the contents of the letter to my infants. 
I even hope they may never comprehend it, unless they 
choose the calling of grammarian as a profession. One 
of them can now recite and translate into fair English 
a page of Racine, and, what is more practical, can 
write a letter or a composition in idiomatic French on 
any ordinary subject. In five years’ time will his 
French and his love of French have to be driven out 
of his system by theories on personal pronouns, dis- 
jointed or disjunctive? I hope not. 

_ It should be remarked that this question, beyond the 
powers of a phenomenon who knows by heart the 
manual of Noel and Chapsal and who has at his finger- 
ends the five volumes of Littré, was set in a paper side 
by side with other questions asking the ‘‘ Future of 
acheter” and the ‘‘ Plural of cheval”. It was like a 


question from the Classical Tripos planted down in an 
examination paper given, to the lowest form of a 
preparatory school, on /nztia Latina. This is not an 
example of what the French Minister deprecates— 
teaching a modern language like an ancient language. 
It is teaching French, as no language, living or dead, 
can be learned, accordiag to the English public-school 
method which most of us know. 

This leads me to the important lesson to be gathered 
from this Trials paper. Far from criticising the 
general system of education pursued at Eton, the study 
of this collection of examination papers convinces me 
that on the whole the Eton method is admirable and 
thorough. A strong partisan of classical education, I 
am delighted to see that the papers in Latin and Greek 
(I speak with great diffidence) are set by educational 
experts in those languages, of the highest ability and 
experience. But the French papers suggest that 
modern languages are treated at Eton somewhat as 
mathematics were when they were taught by the 
writing-master. The famous indictment of Eton, 
which appeared at that period, 1830, in the ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Review”, denounced the confusing technicalities 
of the Eton Greek and Latin grammars. I doubt if 
they were more confusing than those evidently found in 
the French grammar now in use. Moreover the use of 
the old Eton Greek and Latin grammars, with all 
their needless difficulties, produced a succession of 
splendid classical scholars, from Porson onwards: 
whereas the present method of teaching French has not 
had similar results. 

The discussion aroused by the address of the Master 
of Marlborough at the recent Headmasters’ Conference 
seems to show that Eton is not less efficient in the 
teaching of modern languages than our other public 
schools. One suggestion made, that the hours of 
school-time devoted to modern languages should be 
increased, is useless until good methods of teaching are 
devised. It is infinitely better for a boy to improve his 
time in being efficiently taught Greek and Latin than to 
waste it in being ill taught French and German. If for 
only four hours a week he could be taught to love 
French literature, to read it for his own pleasure and to 
write an essay or a letter in French, he would make 
better use of his time than in devoting fourteen to con- 
junctive and disjunctive personal pronouns. 

Some French critics think that the Minister of Educa- 
tion has gone too far in his circular in seeming not to 
recognise that a certain amount of grammar, notably 
the conjugation of the verb, is essential to the correct 
writing and speaking of a language. A professor of 
English in a Lycée of central France, who bears a name 
highly honoured in England, and who sometimes corre- 
sponds with me on educational questions, wrote to me in 
this sense the other day. A knowledge of the laws of 
orthography are obviously necessary; but the techni- 
calities of syntax are as useless in the practical and 
even literary use of a language as are theological 
dogmas in the ordinary practice of civic morality. 
Even stripped of grammarians’ terminology, a grammar 
is not the best guide to the everyday use of a language. 
I remember hearing some Frenchmen discussing the 
accomplishments of the late President of the Royal 
Academy, and while his command of French elicited 
admiration, an old friend of his, like him a famous 
painter, observed ‘‘ Mais il avait trop de subjonctifs, ce 
pauvre Leighton”. Even with his superfluous, sub- 
junctives, half the knowledge of French possessed by 
that brilliant linguist, if it could be imparted to an 
average public schoolboy, would suffice him in all his 
possible relations with the French nation. But Lord 
Leighton had not, I think, the advantage of a public 
school education. 

A few years ago I read an English book of travels in 
France, in which the errors in rudimentary French were 
more than usually British, and the author complacently 
announced that he had been the Prince Consort’s Prize- 
man for French at Eton. The King has recently re- 
founded the prizes for modern languages, to which his 
name will henceforth be attached. There is no living 
Englishman, who, in the words I have literally translated 
from the French Minister’s circular, has a more “‘ effec- 
tive possession ” of the French language than has His 
Majesty, and it is to be hoped that he may reign long 
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enough to see his King’s Prizemen from Eton worthy of 
his royal example. 
Your obedient servant, 
J. E. C. Bopiey. 


UNITED KINGDOM TEMPERANCE. 


L4st year witnessed the publication of an unusually 
large number of valuation returns, and the con- 
trast between good and bad Life Offices has seldom been 
brought out more prominently than it was in these 
publications. Among the offices which showed results 
so exceptionally good as to be almost surprising were 
the Scottish Amicable, the Norwich Union, and the 
United Kingdom Temperance. With the former two 
we have already dealt in detail, but the latter also 
deserves careful consideration. 

The liabilities are valued by the most stringent 
mortality tables, and the rate of interest assumed was 
2} per cent., the rate of interest actually earned on the 
funds having averaged £3 4s. 1d. per cent. per annum, 
after deduction of income tax. From this source, 
therefore, there was nearly one and a quarter per cent. 
per annum of the funds as a contribution to surplus. 
The provision set aside for commission and expenses 
was about 16} per cent. of the premiums: the actual 
expenditure was 11} per cent., showing a balance of 
5 per cent. of the premiums as a further contribution to 
surplus. The institution being a mutual society there 
are no payments to shareholders to lessen the profit 
derived from this source. 

Under such circumstances as these a large surplus 
and a good bonus are practically inevitable. The 
balance of profit shown by the valuation was 
41,148,412, of which £833,633 was distributed among 
the participating policy-holders, and the remaining 
4#£314,779 was carried forward. Ten years ago the 
distributed surplus was £691,000 ; five years ago it was 
4,742,000, and it has now increased to £833,000. 
These latter figures indicate the satisfactory growth of 
the society and a no less satisfactory increase in the 
bonus: In 1895 the reversionary additions to policies in 
the general section was £1 IIs. per cent. per annum 
on sums assured and previous bonuses ; a bonus, which, 
considering the moderate rates of premium charged by 
the office, was exceptionally good. At the last valua- 
tion, however, the bonus was increased to 345. per 
cent., also upon sums assured and previous bonuses, 
and the result is to make the participating policies 
issued by the institution among the very best which it 
is possible to obtain. 

Without being in any way confined to total abstainers 
the institution especially appeals to this class, and its 
experience shows that the superior mortality of total 
abstainers entitles them to considerably larger bonuses. 
In the temperance section the annual reversionary 
addition was £2 per cent. per annum, declared, as in 
the general section, upon sums assured, and previous 
bonuses. If we are not mistaken this is the highest 
rate of compound bonus declared by any Life Office in 
the United Kingdom, and for a total abstainer there is 
probably no other office which on the whole gives any- 
thing like such good results as the United Kingdom 
Temperance.: 

Such being the position of the United Kingdom 
Temperance Institution it is not surprising that its 
business has steadily grown to large proportions in 
spite of the fact that the office works its business at a 
low expenditure and does comparatively little to make 
its merits familiar to the general public. For many 
years past the average addition to its funds has been 
something over £200,000 a year, and the average 
increase in premium income about £12,000 per annum. 
Doubtless if the company cared to spend more in 
obtaining new business it could very rapidly grow to 
huge proportions. Already with funds of more than 
seven and a quarter millions it occupies a very impor- 
tant place among the greatest British life offices, but, 
while rightly seeking to extend the benefits which it 
offers as widely as may be, it considers that its first duty 
is towards its existing members, and that profitable 
results for them is of more importance than rapid 
extension of its business. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 
South Haven, Mich., U.S.A., 8 December, 1gor. 

Dear S1r,—As one of thousands of Englishmen living 
in this country I write you to congratulate you upon 
your advocacy of a change of policy towards the 
Government and people of the United States. 

Englishmen in this country have been astounded at 
the dulness of comprehension displayed by newspaper 
writers in Great Britain in their handling of this 
question. It is high time that the true sentiment of 
the ‘‘ American ” people were known to Englishmen in 
the Old Country. The few English people who come 
to visit this country only skim the surface of things, 
or they would surely go back better informed. All 
the friendly talk in English papers is systematically 
made fun of here and is looked upon as a sign of weak- 
ness. Every friendly act on the part of the English 
and the English Government is ridiculed and rejected. 
The fact of the matter is that the United States has 
been and is now being peopled by emigration from. the 
lower strata of European life. The American nation 
strictly speaking—I mean the descendants of the old 
settlers—are, like the French, and for similar reasons of 
prudence and economy fast dying out. The popu- 
lation of this country is increasing only by an increase 
of the foreign element in two ways—natural and by 
immigration. Hence every year sees this country grow 
more intensely ‘‘ foreign”. 

The English and Scotch immigration is almost nil. 
The Irish, Germans, Hollanders, Poles, Austrians, 
Swedes and Norwegians bring with them their old- 
country jealousies of England and find here a ready- 
made hotbed in which these same jealousies and hatreds 
are nourished. English people and everything pertain- 
ing to them are abused and ridiculed—even the poor 
English sparrow comes in for his share. It is not 
because of the Boer war or any other recent occur- 
rence. In fact if one tries to get back to first causes, 
it is unexplainable except in the way I have just hinted 
at. History is distorted to misrepresent England’s 
motives at every opportunity and the most barefaced 
and glaring lies are openly taught children in schools 
under the name of ‘‘ History”. This has been done 
systematically ‘‘ever since this country became a 
nation”’—as they are very fond of saying over here. 

There is another phase of this subject. It is this, and 
should be borne in mind constantly in any consideration 
of American diplomacy. Concentrated capitalism 
controls everything and everybody here in a sense 
that it is hard for an outsider to understand. Condi- 
tions social have changed rapidly in the past twenty 
years. Things are moving downwards with an 
accelerated motion—downwards for the masses I mean. 
This is due very largely to the introduction of 
machinery, the influx of cheap labour and to the 
growth of the Trusts. 

The middle classes are being swept out of 
existence. Twenty years ago these same middle classes 
formed 75 per cent. of the population. To-day they 
form barely 25 per cent. Small storekeepers and small 
manufacturers can no longer compete with the big 
‘*Department” Stores and large manufacturers. 
Consolidation of railway interests has done away with 
the employment of thousands of clerks and office 
men of all sorts. These changes have been somewhat 
sudden. Things are moving downwards so rapidly 
that the common people cannot help noticing the 
tendency and in spite of the desperate efforts of the 
controlling forces of capitalism—exercised through the 
agencies of the school, the pulpit and the press—they 
are talking about it. The present spell of ‘‘ good 
times” has somewhat hushed this audible murmur of 
the populace but it will arise again with redoubled 
energy presently if the capitalistic element does not 
‘*skurry round” and get up some counterbalancing 
excitement that will smother the cry of discontent and 
draw the attention of the ignorant numskulls (I mean 
ignorant politically) away from their own troubles. 
Almost anything will serve their purpose. A war with 
England would appease popular clamour best of all. 
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It is simply wasting time to talk of an alliance with 
this country. If the English people had only used as 
much patience and energy in endeavouring to work up 
in Germany or Russia a friendly sentiment towards 
them as they have spent in trying to make up with 
this conglomeration in the United States, they would 
have been abundantly rewarded. The English people 
are being grossly deceived by American politicians. 
When the American Ambassador talks of America’s 
friendly sentiment he knows right well that it is all 
humbug. I hope you will be very successful in open- 
ing the eyes of the English people to the impossibility 
and undesirability of an alliance with a people who 


take every opportunity to scoff at them, who foster 


and encourage their rankest enemies, the truculent 
Irish and those puritanical humbugs the Boers. 
Yours Respectfully, 
W. W. Too e. 


P.S.—Since writing the above I have just received 
a newspaper which comments on your article and calls 
it an ‘‘Anti-American Tirade”. This article in the 
‘*Free Press” is very mild indeed compared with the 
mouth-to-mouth comments of the American people. 
It is entitled ‘‘Let it Pass”. Turn from this to 
the account of the Chicago ‘‘ Protest against Boer 
War”. Bourke Cochran is a politician of an essen- 
tially American type—seeking place and power by 
pandering to the noxious sentiments of the majority 
of the people who represent nothing but the riff-raff 
of Continental Europe. He and others of his type— 
blatant and self-seeking—are doing the will of the 
capitalist element who are desirous of drawing the 
attention of the people away from their own mis- 
doings. These writings are nothing exceptional. 
Nothing worse could be said in any of the European 
papers and this in spite of all the foolish cousinly talk 
on that side of the water. It is not a sudden outbreak. 
It has been like this ever since I have been here—fifteen 
years now. The most despised and hated country of 
the world here in this country is England, and then to 
hear the English talk of their ‘‘cousins” across the 
water is enough to make one’s blood boil. The Cana- 
dians are loyal in spite of the intrigues and lies of the 
Americans. I cannot imagine an Englishman unwilling 
to help all he can to support the policy of the Govern- 
ment now. The few exceptions ought to be condemned 
as traitors. Friendship and alliance with Germany 
or Russia or any country in Europe is preferable to 
an alliance with such a mixture of races as we have 
ta for the reason that you can never be sure of 

em. 


BOER METHODS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


30 Walpole Street. 

Sir,—As ‘‘ Norm’s” original letter was addressed to 
the task of my edification, I feel bound to reply. It 
seemed to me, however, so surprising that I left it, to 
see if soldiers generally would accept ‘‘ Norm’s ” descrip- 
tion of the Boer fighter as a man outside the pale of 
honourable combatants— indeed, as scarcely one remove 
from a murderer. Apparently, however, ‘‘ Norm” was 
right and his view is that generally taken by men of 
honour. I give my reasons for being abnormal, like 
Mr. de Montmorency. 

1. All men killed by misuse of the white flag or 
similar methods are of course murdered: the Boers 
know that as well as we, as was shown the other day 
when such an act was promptly reprobated by two out 
of three Boers and reported to their headquarters. 
Such cases have occurred but it would be as unjust to 
saddle the Boers indiscriminately with responsibility 
for them, as to accuse our army wholesale of cowardice 
because of some discreditable surrenders. 

2. As to the question of refusing quarter, shooting 
the wounded, or maltreating them, these charges have 
only arisen in the latter part of the war. It should be 
remembered that frequently letters from soldiers used 
to appear in our papers describing how they had put to 
the bayonet Boers who held up their arms: and the 
question was discussed whether a man had the right to 
quarter after having emptied his magazine at the 


attackers. The best opinion of soldiers would seem to 
be that he has, but for such killings in the heat of blood 
no troops can rightly be blamed. Stripping prisoners 
only dates from the period of guerilla war: and it 
seems to me a perfectly justifiable reprisal, every Boer 
under arms having had his house stripped of everything. 
But upon the whole matter of the treatment of wounded 
and prisoners there is an overwhelming mass of testi- 
mony from persons who have been through the experi- 
ence that the Boers have shown themselves humane. 
Exceptions have been recorded, but they have been 
exceptions. 

3. I come to ‘‘Norm’s” principal point. The Boers, 
he says, are murderers because they use expanding 
bullets. 

(a) I should like his authority for the statement that 
the majority of wounds on our side were inflicted by 
such bullets. I should further like to know what the 
percentage of such wounds was while the Boer war 
was a regular and not a guerilla war. Because— 

(4) The official Boer bullet was the Mauser, adopted 
by them at a time when our official bullet was the 
Mark IV. condemned by the Hague Conference. Now 
the Boers were in no way bound by the Hague resolu- 
tions, they having been by our action excluded from the 
conference. There were undoubtedly in South Africa 
when the war began large stores of Mark IV. ammuni- 
tion, much of which was probably used by us elsewhere 
than with Plumer’s column (e.g. at Mafeking) and 
much of which fell into Boer hands. Probably there- 
fore on both sides during the first stage of the war 
expanding bullets were used, though Mark V. and 
Mauser were the rule, recognised and on the whole 
observed on both sides. But it was a rule by far more 
strongly binding on us than on the Boers. We, and 
not they, had set the example of employing the 
‘* stopping” bullet ; we, and not they, had been r «rty 
to the Hague resolution. 

In the second stage of the war—that is when we 
announced the war as over, and began to burn the 
houses of opponents on commando—honourable con- 
ventions were necessarily abrogated. Directly we 
began to make war on the individual, and deny the 
existence of the Boer State, whatever compacts, express 
or implicit, that State might have accepted, came to an 
end. At present any leader of the Boers is from our 
point of view a criminal, under sentence of expatria- 
tion. Assuming that ‘‘ Norm” is right, and that these 
men are using against us such bullets as we used 
against the Soudanese four years ago, is it to be 
wondered at? The fight is not on equal terms. A 
captured Englishman goes back into the ranks and 
gets a new rifle: a captured Boer goes into a military 
prison. Is it to be wondered that the Boers should do 
what they can, consistently with the human decency 
that forbids poisoning wells, to incapacitate our men ? 

4. It does not lie in our mouth to talk of disregard- 
ing tacit understandings. We, not they, armed natives 
in this war—an offence against civilisation by far worse 
from the Boer point of view than the employment of any 
weapon whatsoever. 

Sir, since the question of honour has been raised, I 
cannot express to you fully my contempt for those who 
hold such views as ‘‘ Norm” has put on paper. We 
have had all the odds on our side. We have been, 
for two vears, five to one, at the lowest. We have 
had limitless stores of weapons, food and trans- 
port, against an enemy who for the last year at 
least has relied mainly on what he could take from 
us. Not content with the ordinary methods of war- 
fare we have employed those which when put in 
practice by General Weyler in Cuba (and I dare say 
General Weyler is the humanest of men) were univer- 
sally denounced in this country as barbarous. Not con- 
tent even with this, once the enemy’s reserve of weapons 
was so low that there was no fear of retaliation, we 
have armed the blacks. We have fought a war to take 
their country from a people who in defending it 
desperately have shown less animosity and less cruelty 
against the invaders than any guerilla fighters of whom 
we have record: and ‘‘ Norm’s” comment on a resist- 
ance as heroic as any in history is to denounce them as 
a race of assassins.—I am, Sir, &c. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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REVIEWS. 


OUT OF THE DEEP. 


‘Poems of the Past and the Present.” By Thomas 
Hardy. London: Harper. igor. 6s. 

A= every poem in this book has something to 

say, which it says ina slow, twisted, sometimes 
enigmatic manner, without obvious charm, but with 
some arresting quality, not easy to define or to estimate. 
It is a grey book, with its ‘‘ sad-coloured landscape”, 
its outlook on the race at Portland Bill, ‘‘ that engulph- 
ing, ghast, sinister place ”, and on ‘‘ puzzled phantoms”, 
questioning 

** What of logic or of truth appears 
In tacking ‘ Anno Domini’ to the years ”. 


The best poems in it are brooding, obscure, tremulous, 
half-inarticulate meditations over man, nature, and 
destiny. Nature, *‘ working by touch alone”, and 
Fate, who sees and cannot feel, talk in whispers. 


Unlightened, curious, meek, 
She broods in sad surmise . . . 
—Some say they have heard her sighs 
On Alpine height or Polar peak 
When the night tempests rise.” 


In Lacking Sense”, a poem written in a kind 
of Mrs. Browning metre, but with a tight grip on a 
difficult substance, we see Nature working in the dark, 
‘* wounding where she loves”, because she is blind, 
asking man’s forgiveness and his help : 


‘* Assist her where thy creaturely dependence 
gives thee room, 
For thou art of her womb.” 


In ‘‘ The Mother Mourns,” a strange, dreary, ironical 
song of science, Nature laments that her best achieve- 
ment, man, has become discontented with her in his 
ungrateful discontent with himself. It is like the 
whimpering of a hurt animal, and the queer, ingenious 
metre, with its one rhyme set at wide but distinct and 
heavily recurrent intervals, beats on the ear like a knell. 
Blind and dumb forces speak, conjecture, half awaken- 
ing out of sleep, turning back heavily to sleep again. 
Many poets have been sorry for man, angry with 
Nature on man’s behalf. Here is a poet who is sorry 
for Nature, who feels the earth and its roots, as if he 
had sap in his veins instead of blood, and could get 
closer than any other man to the things of the earth. 
Who else could have written this crabbed, subtle, 
strangely impressive poem ? 
An Aucust MIpniGcuT. 
‘* A shaded lamp and a waving blind, 

And the beat of a clock from a distant floor : 

On this scene enter—winged, horned, and spined— 

A longlegs, a moth, aud a dumbledore ; 

While ’mid my page there idly stands 

A sleepy fly, that rubs its hands. . . . 


Thus meet we five, in this still place, 

At this point of time, at this point in space. 
—My guests parade my new-penned ink, 

Or bang at the lamp-glass, whirl, and sink. 

‘ God’s humblest, they!’ I muse. Yet why? 
They know Earth-secrets that know not I.” 


No such drama has been written in verse since 
Browning, and the people of the drama are condensed 
to an even more pregnant utterance than ‘‘ Adam, 
Lilith, and Eve”. It has an atmosphere not easily to 
be found outside this book, a mysterious, almost 
terrifying atmosphere, which we shall find again in 
the phantom love-poems, the phantom war-poems, and 
such reflective poems as ‘‘A Wasted Illness”, with its 


‘* vaults of pain, 
Enribbed and wrought with groins of ghastliness, 


e 


And hammerings, 
And quakes, and shoots, and stifling hotness, blent 
With webby waxing things and waning things, 

As on I went”. 
Abstract thought takes form in some given symbol, 
as in ‘“‘ The Church-Builder”, with its architectural 


imagery, its deliberate building up of spiritual horror. 
Nearly the whole book shivers with winter. 


‘*The ancient pulse of germ and birth 
Was shrunken hard and dry, 
And every spirit upon earth 
Seemed fervourless as I,” 


the author tells us, in a poem, ‘* The Darkling Thrush”, 
which is a kind of personal parable. 


‘* We are too old in apathy ”, 


he says elsewhere, in a farewell to love, and, in the 
second of the ‘‘ De Profundis ” poems, turns to himself, 
as to “fone born out of due time, who has no calling 
here”’: 
‘* Let him to whose ears the low-voiced Best seems 
stilled by the clash of the First, 
Who holds that if way to the Better there be, it exacts 
a full look at the Worst, 
Who feels that delight is a delicate growth cramped 
by crookedness, custom, and fear, 
Get him up and be gone as one shaped awry ; he 
disturbs the order here.” 


It is this melancholy sincerity that gives much of its 
quality to a book otherwise of very varying merit. 
Mr. Hardy has never written with flowing rhythms, 
either in prose or in verse, and his verse often halts, or 
dances in hobnails. But he has studied the technique 
of verse more carefully than most of his critics seem to 
be aware, and he has a command of very difficult 
metres which, if it were unvarying, would be really 
remarkable. But his command of his material is un- 
certain, and he will often spoil a fine poem by a single 
poor line, as the second ‘‘ De Profundis” is spoilt by 
this line : 

‘*And my eyes have not the vision in them to discern 
demonstration so clear.” 


He crowds syllables together inharmoniously, so 
that we find, in a single stanza, ‘‘ watch’dst ”, 
gleam’dst”, ‘‘ brav’dst ”, each impossible to be 
spoken. He is always experimenting in metrical 
effects, and he has made some perfectly success- 
ful. experiments of a very unusual kind; but he 
is too fond of long lines, in which the cadence gets 
lost by the way, especially when they are set side by 
side with short lines. He can sometimes write gaily 
and trippingly, as in the delightfully naughty jingle of 
‘*The Ruined Maid”, which Congreve could not 
have done better. And he can be gravely and 
severely terse in short lines, as in the first ‘‘ De Pro- 
fundis” ; he can be weighty and measured in a metre 
of his own, as in the fine, somewhat Wordsworthian 
address ‘‘To an unborn Pauper Child”. Neither in 
verse nor in prose is Mr. Hardy a master of style. 
Both in prose and in verse he has intensely interesting 
things to say, and he can say them in an intensely 
personal way. He can always force words to say 
exactly what he wants them to say. But their subjec- 
tion is never quite willing, they seem to have a spite 
against him because he is stronger than they. That is 
why they have never given up to him all their souls 
along with all their service. Some of their magic 
remains over: his verse does not sing. But so far as 
it is possible to be a poet without having a singing voice, 
Mr. Hardy is a poet, and a profoundly interesting one. 


THE POOR INDIAN’S UNTUTORED MIND. 


‘** Poverty and Un-British Rule in India.” By Dadabhai 
Naoroji. London: Sonnenschein. 1901. 10s. 6d. 
‘** Prosperous’ British India.” By W. Digby. 
London: Unwin. 1go1. 12s. 6d. 
ed Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji may without disrespect be 
likened to an extinct volcano, the writings he now 
republishes represent the moss-grown lava and ashes 
of his periodic eruptions. As a revised edition of a 
quarter of a century of polemics the book leaves every- 
thing to be desired. No attempt is made to co-ordinate, 
digest or correct the mass of crude material which is 
flung before the reader, arranged merely in chrono- 
logical sequence. An introduction of a few pages only 
summarises the fallacies and falsehoods which tae 
writer has strenuously propagated. In the text they 
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are repeated with wearisome iteration. Antiquated 
and imperfect statistics combined with rash and faulty 
assumptions still serve for facts. The progress of a 
generation is quietly ignored and arguments based on 
these insecure foundations are put forward without an 
effort to revise them. There is however one advantage 
in the resurrection of these venerable jeremiads. Time 
has demonstrated their falsehood. 

Perhaps the most misleading part of Mr. Naoroji’s 
book is that which pretends to be most precise. 
Several of the papers undertake to formulate by 
statistics and arithmetic the miserable condition of 
the Indian people and the ever-increasing destitu- 
tion which follows British misrule. On the results 
of these calculations are based the charges which 
Mr. Naoroji continues to this day to repeat as 
though they were demonstrated truths. No one who 
knows India will deny that measured by present 
European standards the average income and scale of 
living of the Indian people is low. This has 
always been true not only of India but other Eastern 
countries. If however the comparison is to be formulated 
in figures, the calculations to possess any value must 
be precise and accurate and based on ascertained facts 
and returns. Let us examine in one matter how Mr. 
Naoroji proceeds. He undertakes to work out statisti- 
cally the average produce of all British India per head 
of the population. When he commenced this calcula- 
tion in 1870 he did not know what that population was 
but assumed it to be 150 millions. He was 20 millions 
or so wrong but that has not shaken his confidence or 
prevented him republishing the error. Taking next 
the astonishing premiss that the whole produce of 
India is from its land, he makes the incorrect assump- 
tion that the Land Revenue, which he miscalls a tax, 
is one-eighth or more of the gross produce. The Land 
Revenue being 21 millions, the gross produce becomes 
168 millions. To this by a disputable process he adds 
14 millions for opium, salt and forest revenues bringing 
up the total to 182 millions. This sum he next 
arbitrarily raises to 200 millions without any authority 
**to be on the safe side”—a fair index to the confi- 
dence he must feel in his own figures. Forgetting his 
premiss he then throws in 100 millions to cover the 
value of manufacturing industries, excise on spirits (?) 
and any other unspecified items. It might have been 
half as much or twice as much but 100 millions sterling 
is a nice round sum, so he adopts it with a light heart. 
By these original methods he obtains a total produce of 
300 millions and an average of £2 per head of his 
erroneous population. 

With quaint pertinency he follows this amazing 
exercise by a section on the fallacy of official sta- 
tistics. Then he proceeds to work out the same 
problem in detail by calculating the value of agri- 
cultural produce for each province separately. He 
parades a series of crop and price statistics, but as exact 
data were then wanting he falls back again on arbitrary 
assumption. Not having the area and produce of each 
crop he takes a single staple—rice or wheat for 
an entire province, makes estimates more or less 
faulty of the yield and price per acre, and 
applies them to the entire cultivated area as he 
can best measure it, and there you have the value of the 
annual produce of these vast and diverse territories, 
producing crops of every variety and quality. 

Imagine a serious statistician being set to work out 
the value of the agricultural produce of the British 
Islands and doing it by estimating the cash value of 
an acre of turnips in the Midlands and applying it to 
the whole arable land of the kingdom. Yet this is 
what Mr. Naoroji does for Indian provinces and from 
the result he demonstrates the turpitude of British 
rule. But this is not all. His detailed calculations 
bring out 277 millions instead of 182. In no way dis- 
concerted, he subtracts 17 millions for seed grain and 
ignores the remaining discrepancy of 78 millions alto- 
gether. Then a fresh manipulation of these conjectural 
statistics follows. Seventeen millions are added for 
salt, coal, opium and profits of commerce. No ex- 

lanation whatever is vouchsafed—the figure is an 
inspired revelation. For manufacturing industries, 
previously assessed at 100 millions the addition is 
now made of 15 millions on a preposterously vague 


basis, and another 15 millions admittedly ‘‘as a 
guess only” is thrown in for the value of 
stock and fish. By these methods a total of 307 
millions is reached. To complete the business a 
round sum of 30 millions is assumed to cover unex- 
plained contingencies. This last item however is not 
amere guess. It is required, with another unnoticed 
3 millions, to bring up the grand total to 340. Why? 
Mr. Naoroji has meanwhile discovered that the popu- 
lation is not 150 but 170 millions, so a total of 340 is 
required to verify the first calculation of £2 per head. 
Thus a valuable corroboration of the earlier figures is 
secured. Pleased with this performance he proceeds 
a few years later to make an analogous calculation for 
the Punjab alone with more detailed statistics then 
available and the assistance of an anonymous Punjab 
farmer. By methods not less bold and not less 
erroneous he now brings out the value of agricul- 
tural produce at under 28 millions against 36 of his 
previous calculation. This discrepancy is compla- 
cently disposed of by the remark that either his 
former figure was too high or the production has 
diminished. He omits to notice that his cultivated area 
has risen by 659,000 acres. However there is some com- 
pensation. Manufactures which were 2 millions are 
raised by arbitrary assumptions to 4 and a conjectural 
sum of 3} millions thrown in for ‘‘fish &c.”! The 
total so gained is £35,330,000 which yields as nearly 
as possibile the desired #2 per head of the population 
and the coincidence affords another proof of the accuracy 
of these convincing statistics. If anyone thinks this a 
burlesque of Mr. Naoroji’s methods, let him examine 
the work and he will find we have understated its 
absurdities. The serious thing is that this travesty 
of statistical methods should be persistently forced 
on the English public and now presented again boldly 
after a lapse of twenty-five years further to poison the 
wells of public opinion. 

After these figures comes the conclusion which is to 
overwhelm the British Government. If it represents 
anything, the 4os. represents Mr. Naoroji’s estimate of 
the average produce (or income) of British India per 
head. He next elaborates a demonstrably false account 
showing the necessary expenses for bare life of a 
Panjabi agricultural labourer to be 68s. per head for 
a family of four. One would think this result would 
give him pause. What he has succeeded in proving 
is that an entire population spends 68s. per head out of 
an income of gos. Does this reductio ad absurdum 
inspire him with any doubt? Nota bit. His attention 
is invited by the India Office to the problem how 
Rs.34 can be spent out of Rs.20. ‘‘ That” he naively 
replies ‘‘is the very question | want Government to 
answer”. Nevertheless he consents to explain. They 
are living on their capital. These people, sunk in such 
destitution, so ‘‘ bled” by the exactions of a despotic 
foreign Government that they have not even the bare 
necessaries of life. This has been going on for a 
quarter of a century—or a whole century—since British 
rule began and it is still going on. Still living on their 
capital. And then in another connexion he proceeds 
to prove that India has no capital at all—that it has 
been drained dry by rapacious British officials and 
capitalists who have monopolised and exported the 
whole of it. 

Mr. Naoroji has found a congenial disciple in Mr. 
Digby whose more recent and even more pretentious 
work carries on the deceptive methods and the false con- 
clusions of his Indo-Anglian master. Equally with Mr. 
Naoroji he would have us believe that the whole Indian 
people persistently spend more than they earn or 
produce while the whole of their capital has been trans- 
ferred to England. They have for generations been 
wasted by hunger and preventible disease, but their 
numbers continue to grow except in Native States 
whose superior administration puts to shame the 
incompetence and corruption of British rulers. It is all 
there except the racial animosity which pervades Mr. 
Naoroji’s volume. Recent events have given pro- 
minence to a class of Englishmen who delight 
in vilifying the work of their own countrymen. 
Among these Mr. Digby is entitled to high rank, 
if he can be taken seriously. The reader who is 
untrained in Indian affairs must be on his guard 
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against Mr. Digby’s statistics as well as Mr. Naoroji’s. 
He professes to put forward only figures and facts 
gained from official sources with the stamp of official 
authority. He undoubtedly quotes a great many 
official statements, chiefly for the purpose of denying 
their accuracy. He selects from them what suits his 
purpose and manipulates them by interpolating figures 
assumed by himself or furnished by his friends and 
proceeds to draw a conclusion, or several different 
conclusions, which are all his own and parade them 
ostentatiously as if he were convicting the authorities 
out of their own mouths. From the beginning to the 
end of his book there is scarcely a single dogma which 
does not rest on some disputable factor or process. 
On the cover as well as within prominence is given 
to a diagram showing the average daily income per 
head of the British Indian population to have been in 
1850 2d. in 1882 13d. and in 1900 under }d.—a clear 
proof of what India suffers under British rule. An 
examination of the book shows that for his first item 
there is no authority whatever; the second is un- 
doubtedly an official estimate of a very rough kind 
whose accuracy is strenuously contested by Mr. Digby, 
while the third—the keystone of the edifice—is one of 
several arbitrary calculations for which Mr. Digby and 
his friends are responsible, vitiated by errors and 
extravagances and opposed to the conclusions of those 
whose position gives authority to what they say. 

In one matter Mr. Digby aspires to out-Naoroji his 
teacher. He produces from an unpublished official 
record the details of an inquiry made under Lord 
Dufferin’s orders into the condition of the peasantry in 
certain tracts. He naturally reads them wrongly and 
naturally also he forms a wrong conclusion. Yet even 
if he read each case rightly, he fails to see that the 
existence of some specific cases of misery and hardship 
would no more establish the general destitution of the 
whole Indian population than the existence of starving 
people in London proves the entire city to be famine- 
stricken. He takes so much of the inquiry as suits his 
purpose but rejects the conclusion of the inquirer which 
is totally opposed to his own foregone conclusion. This 
is characteristic of Mr. Digby. Everyone who differs 
from him is wrong to the extent of the difference. The 
whole body of Anglo-Indians, with the government of 
the country and the missionary agencies are wrong— 
wickedly wrong. Every English visitor who records 
his observations is wrong when he differs from Mr. 
Digby’s views. The two Mills, Macaulay, Strachey, 
the Famine Commission, Dufferin, Fowler, Cromer, 
Curzon and a host of other authorities are all wrong 
where they fail to support him. Mr. Digby’s zeal knows 
no limitations. He does not scruple to announce as the 
result of his investigations that the Redeemer has for- 
feited his—Mr. Digby’s—confidence and the Almighty 
has failed to protect the Indian people as in Mr. Digby’s 
view He ought, and he accordingly appeals to Sir H. 
Fowler to set it all right. After this avowal no one 
with any sense of humour could attempt to convince 
Mr. Digby. But it is well to warn his readers, if he 
has any, to take his facts and figures with the necess- 
ary reservations which his methods require. 

It is a little difficult to make out exactly what 
would satisfy Mr. Naoroji and his school. They seem 
to expect that the cost of all Europeans in India, of the 
English army there and the India Office in London, 
should be borne by Great Britain who should also 
supply, free of interest, capital necessary to develop 
Indian resources, and bear the cost of frontier wars and 
also of the Mutiny which was caused by English 
officials. European merchants or manufacturers should 
not be permitted to draw profits out of India and the 
national debt should be paid or guaranteed by England 
who should also bear or share the cost of famines 
caused by her own misgovernment. Indian natives should 
be employed in due proportion to officer the English 
army and to command the British navy. The civil ad- 
ministration and railway staff should be exclusively 
native and the same element should preponderate in 
the legislative councils. With these safeguards a 
small number of Europeans could be retained at the 
head of affairs to direct the Government and secure 
the peace of the country, provided they received no 
pensions. England should find her reward in a good 


conscience and the enlarged market which the pro- 
sperous India so secured would open for her manu- 
facturers. Mr. Naoroji’s volume, as usual with writers 
of this school, combines panegyrics of the noble British 
nation and the English in England with persistent and 
malignant defamation of the English in India and the 
policy of the Indian Government. Something better 
than this re-hash of stale fallacies, miscalculations and 
misstatements is required to convince Englishmen that 
their brethren in India have betrayed their trust. 


THE INDEPENDENT MEMBER. 


‘* Recollections of Westminster and India.” By J. M. 
Maclean, M.P. for Oldham 1885-92: M.P. for 
Cardiff 1895-1900. Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes. Igor. 55. net. 

8 Bases little book is interesting rather as a warning to 

young politicians than as an autobiography, for 
its literary and historical value is slight. But it 
sketches the career of a type which in these days, 
except under rare conditions, is doomed to failure. 

Mr. Maclean was a successful journalist and began his 

trade early. Before he was twenty he was editor of the 

‘*Newcastle Chronicle”. At thirty he was proprietor 

and editor of the ‘‘ Bombay Gazette”. At forty-five he 

returned to England and acquired a share in the 

‘* Western Mail”. At the age of fifty he entered the 

House of Commons, where he failed. Yet Mr. 

Maclean had many of the mental and physical qualities 

which, as a rule, ensure a certain measure of success in 

political life. He was really an able and well-informed 
man; and besides he had a handsome and dignified 
presence, a good voice, and a ready command of clear 
and forcible rhetoric. But his egotism was over- 
weening, as these pages remind us, and his temper 
frequently escaped control. It was not however alto- 
gether to these defects that he owed his failure, for 
selfish and ill-tempered men have succeeded before now, 
‘the names of Cobbett and Roebuck rising in our recollec- 
tion. Mr. Maclean’s ineffectiveness was quite as much due 
to the fact that he attempted the réle of the independent 
member without having measured accurately either his 
own power or the forces by which he would be opposed. 
The part was always a difficult one to play on the Tory 
side: but it is doubly difficult in these days when 
working-men in the provinces follow the debates almost 
as closely as the professional politicians. In the olden 
time the constituents knew and cared very little about 
the doings of the House of Commons. Provided their 
member visited them at decent intervals and made him- 
self pleasant when he came, they let him do pretty 
much what he liked at Westminster. We have changed 
all that. Not the whips at St. Stephen's, but house- 
hold suffrage and cheap newspapers have drawn the 
bands of party discipline tighter than ever before. If 
a member wishes to be independent nowadays the first 
thing he must make sure of is his seat. Mr. Labouchere 
and Mr. Gibson Bowles, the two most successful inde- 
pendents of the day, have somehow arranged matters 
with their constituents so cleverly that there is nothing 
apparently they may not say or do. But his seat was 
the last thing Mr. Maclean ever thought of. Trade 
was not very good in Lancashire when he sat for 

Oldham, and bimetallism was a subject to be handled 

gently and respectfully. Mr. Maclean trampled on it 

ruthlessly, and quarrelled with the trades-union leaders 
about the clauses of a factory act. In 1895 Mr. 

Maclean was returned for Cardiff, and at the very time 

when his constituency was making fortunes by supply- 

ing the Government transports with coal he denounced 

Mr. Chamberlain and the war with uncompromising 

bitterness. Mr. Maclean was perfectly right to do this 

if he distrusted Mr. Chamberlain and disliked the war. 

Indeed we honour Mr. Maclean’s courage and honesty, 

and we regret that party leaders and the public are so 

intolerant of independence. We are merely pointing 
out that if a politician persistently defies both his 
leaders in the House of Commons and his party in the 
constituency, he is bound sooner or later to be restored 

to the freedom of private life. If he is a lord, a 

genius, or a millionaire, he may survive, but not other- 

wise. 
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Apart from Mr. Maclean’s character and fate, the 
most interesting part of the book is the description of 
the struggle in 1884 between Lord Randolph Churchill 
and Lord Salisbury for the control of the party organi- 
sation. ‘‘ Looking back now on the circumstances of 
the time”, writes Mr. Maclean, ‘‘I see clearly that if 
Lord Randolph had not been checked on the National 
Council Lord Salisbury’s position would have become 
intolerable, and Lord Randolph, already very popular 
with the rank and file of the party, enjoying an immense 
aristocratic connexion, and having an unlimited com- 
mand of money, for the men who held the strings of 
the money-bags had secretly promised him support, 
would have become the undisputed chief of the party. 
But Lord Salisbury always displayed perfect uncon- 
sciousness that such a crisis had arisen. Such are the 
advantages of a diplomatic training”. It is curious to 
speculate on what would have happened if Lord 
Randolph Churchill had driven out Lord Salisbury and 
taken his place. 


PROFESSORS ON PROTECTION. 


‘The Principles of Political Economy.” By Henry 
Sidgwick. Third Edition. London: Macmillan. 
16s. net. 

**Principles of Political Economy.” Vol. III. By 
J. Shield Nicholson. London: Black. 1901. 155. 

** Fields, Factories, and Workshops.” By P. Kropotkin. 
London :-Swan Sonnenschein. 1go1. Is. 

“The Control of Trusts.” By John Bates Clark. 
London: Macmillan. 1g01. 2s. 6d. net. 

WE put this somewhat heterogeneous collection of 

books together in order to point out certain 

views on the subject of free trade and protection 
and of foreign trade which may be treated in 
connexion with each other. The writers of the 
first two books discuss in the ordinary manner of 
text-books on economics the theory of free trade 
and protection and their bearing on foreign trade. 
Professor Sidgwick’s book is well known, and Professor 
Nicholson’s third volume completes a work which is of 
recognised authority as a statement of economic theory, 
by a conservative and orthodox exponent of the science 
who is perhaps the most typical representative of the 
old school whose inclinations are all towards indi- 
vidualism, and against the action of the State if not asa 
last resource. Prince Kropotkin’s book is a wonderful 
account of the decentralisation that is going on through- 
out the world by which nations that once depended 
chiefly for manufactures on outside sources, principally 
England, are setting up as manufacturers themselves. 
His main purpose is to describe the changes of in- 
dustrial methods that are taking place, and especially 
to show that, by the development of modern motive 
power and machinery, the aggregation of manu- 
factures in large factories is probably only a pass- 
ing phase of industrial life, and is destined to 
be superseded, except of course in such industries 
as shipbuilding or mining or iron working. Such 
changes he believes will render it as possible as it 
is necessary to human welfare, for agriculture and 
manufactures to be carried on in conjunction by 
workers who have been equally educated in manual 
and in brain work and that the divorce between them 
which in modern times has produced such evil conse- 
quences must come to an end. All this is deeply 
interesting and of the utmost importance. But what 
we have to notice here is that the process described 
by Prince Kropotkin whereby all the Western nations, 
with Japan, and India, and America are all aiming 
at becoming independent producers of their own manu- 
factures, and competitors with each other in the world 
markets, is the very matter which makes the modifica- 
tions of the older theories of free trade now to be 
found in Sidgwick and Nicholson of extremely practical 
moment. 

It is to carry out these objects that we find all the 
great nations, and even the most backward, amongst 
whom are found the first stirrings of modern com- 
mercial life, adopting the system of protection. 
None of them ever adopt the theory of free trade, 
which is that the development of their capital would be 
more rapid if they did not divert it into branches of 


industry whose products could be more cheaply pur- 
chased from abroad. Evidently the more the idea of 
self dependence becomes realised, as Prince Kropotkin 
shows it is becoming, the sphere of foreign trade will 
become more and more restricted, and home trade 
which is more beneficial to labour, though not so re- 
munerative in profits to the trading classes, will be pro- 
tected from encroachments from the outside. The 
system of the future will neither be absolute protection, 
that is exclusion of foreign imports, nor free trade. 
Nations have other aims than trade. They exclude 
foreign competition, which prevents them building up a 
nation of various classes of workers, a necessary condi- 
tion of civilisation ; for no people can obtain the advan- 
tage of civilisation if it is too exclusively devoted to a 
simple routine of industry. But they cannot cast off 
all trade intercourse with foreign nations—that is 
impossible when civilisation so largely depends on the 
relations of one nation with another, and these 
depend largely in turn on trade intercourse. We 
shall see the era of a system of tariffs on 
the basis of which nations will make treaties of 
reciprocity with each other. That is the forecast of 
the best American economists in regard to the present 
exorbitant tariff of the States. This is the view of 
Professor Clark in the above-mentioned book on the 
‘Control of Trusts”. Among the suggested methods 
of controlling the power of the trusts has been that of 
abolishing the protective tariff and adopting the free- 
trade system. Professor Clark admits that the exces- 
sively high tariff has favoured the operation of the 
trusts, and that though the aggregation of capital may 
not necessarily produce injurious monopolies, there is no 
doubt that this has actually happened to a large extent 
already, and that further danger is threatened. But he 
will not hear of the adoption of free trade: in any cir- 
cumstances he holds that a more or less protective 
system would have been and will still be necessary 
even with the utmost freedom of competition amongst 
American manufacturers. ‘‘ Wholesale removal of 
duties has some intelligent advocates, but it has prac- 
tically no chance of success ”’, for if it were tried the 
individual producers needing protection would be on 
the side of the trusts. Professor Clark puts the matter 
thus: ‘‘ Undoubtedly we shall modify our tariff, to 
make it less irrationally protective. We shall become 
weary of paying more for our manufactured products 
than Europeans pay for them. The trusts themselves 
will wish to enter foreign markets that are now closed 
by retaliatory duties, and they will look with favour on 
reciprocity treaties ”. 

The two English professors practically agree in their 
treatment of the theories of free trade and protection. 
Both theoretically lean towards the belief in free trade 
as most professors do, and their predilection seems to 
be as much a consequence of the individualistic con- 
ception of the State’s function in industry as of purely 
economic considerations. We have no objection to 
that because, as we have said above, a nation cannot 
be guided by purely economic considerations, and pro- 
tection or free trade are only parts of a general 
theory of government. But leaving aside this battle 
between individualism and the more or less of opposed 
socialism, it will we think be confessed by a candid 
reader that the professors show on _ economical 
grounds alone, ‘and in the present position of England 
amongst a surrounding circle of nations with pro- 
tective tariffs, that her adherence to the theoretical 
system of free trade is full of danger. One quotation 
taken from Professor Nicholson outweighs all that he 
has to say tending to support the abstract theory. 
Thus: ‘‘ More generally, a free-trade country placed in 
the midst of a group of protectionist countries is liable 
to disturbances and attacks which may vitally injure its 
industries.” Passing by the extreme case of a closure 
applied suddenly against English products, which is not 
to be expected because the countries concerned could 
not afford to lose the English market at once, he says, 
‘* But the danger lies in the cumulative effects of foreign 
protective duties, and the gradual exclusion of English 
goods from foreign markets. The natural remedy 
would appear to be found in commercial treaties on a 
reciprocity basis ; but the great difficulty for the free- 
trade country is that it has no particular advantage to 
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offer in exchange”. Amongst Professor Nicholson’s 
list of theoretical exceptiogs to free trade the most 
serious is one which he seems to accept as having con- 
siderable validity. To us it appears a mere mechanical 
repetition of a free-trade formula which is negatived by 
all the facts of which we have been speaking. The 
following quotation gives the gist of it. ‘‘ The natural 
result of free trade is to stimulate competition, inven- 
tion, and variety of enterprise, whilst the natural 
result of protection is to establish routine methods.” 
Is it not sufficient to point out the inconsistency of such 
a formula with the recent history of America and 
Germany before our eyes, and the example of England ? 
Whether protection is the cause or not the most extra- 
ordinary examples of progressive nations are precisely 
those that have deliberately adopted protection as a 
settled policy. 


NOVELS. 
‘*The Gold Stealers.” By Edward Dyson. London: 
Longmans. gor. 6s. 


It is probable that Mr. Edward Dyson, in selecting 
for the hero of this story of the Australian goldfields 
a small boy of the name of Richard Haddon, decided 
that of the chief characters of the book his hero would 
chiefly appeal to his readers. At all events he gives 
him a prominence and importance in the lives of 
grown-up persons which it is difficult to realise a 
small boy can ever have attained. Dickie Haddon is 
a person possessed of a considerable taste for adventure, 
an amazing power of doing mischief, and a predilection 
for billygoats of great strength and ability. Heis always 
being soundly thrashed, and one of his achievements is 
the rounding up and driving off of the entire property 
in goats of a neighbouring village, which gets him 
into serious trouble. Withal he is a delightfully childish 
person, and the scene in which he returns dead tired 
from a moonlighting expedition to the arms of an 
affectionate but judicious mother is one of the best in 
the book. So far as the serious interest of the story is 
concerned, Dickie takes a considerable part in the 
evolution of at least two love affairs; nothing, these, 
much out of the common run. But Dickie is not the 
best character in the book. The best is undoubtedly 
Mr. Joel Ham, B.A., a baronet’s brother lying perdu 
and a schoolmaster presiding over Dickie and other 
kindred spirits, who attend school when they please ; 
when they do not please, they are whipped in a par- 
ticularly scientific manner. Mr. Ham is a man of wit 
and perception, moderately young: he can use his 
cane, and he drinks without shame. He may have 
occurred in fiction before, but memory at the moment 
fails to recall him. He is a notable addition to the 
ranks of the schoolmaster of fiction. Mr. Dyson knows 
his gold-fields community, and he knows how to write. 
This is a good deal more than an amusing book. 


“The Just and the Unjust.” By Richard Bagot. 
London: Lane. 6s. 

In ‘‘ The Just and the Unjust” Mr. Bagot gets away 
from Rome and Jesuitical intrigues which occupied his 
two previous novels, and tells a tale of modern society 
which is not less interesting and is much less con- 
tentious than his earlier subjects. There is a plot in 
the story too, which is something nowadays, and it is 
unfolded in a way which arrests attention and carries 
the reader to the end without any loss of interest—for 
the story has an end though a melancholy one, and not 
merely an abrupt fracture after the evil fashion which 
some of our story-tellers affect. Mr. Bagot would 
lighten his narrative if he could rid himself of the habit 
of summing up and explaining situations and motives 
like a commentator. It is not in any way necessary, 
for his characters are quite able to speak for themselves, 
and the readers for whom he caters may well be trusted 
to penetrate his simple mysteries without such help 
and even be flattered at finding something left for the 
exercise of their ingenuity. The less savoury aspects 
of fashionable life are treated as they ought to be with- 
out prudery and without prurience. But Mr. Bagot 
would do himself more justice if he would eschew 
them altogether. His work shows that he is fit for 
better things. This book will add to his growing 
reputation as a novelist. 


‘*In the House of his Friends.” By Richard Henry 
Savage. London: F. V. White. gor. 

Were it not for the English -publisher, we should 
assume that the author of ‘* My Official Wife ” intended 
this jumble of civil-war episodes and pseudo-dramatic 
fiction solely for that serious section of American readers 
which disdains ordinary novels”. The history, heavy 
though it is, is several degrees less burdensome than 
the story; the platitudes which pose as ideas are 
relieved only by a fitful flow of notes of exclamation. 
Colonel Savage is out of place in this depth of fatuity ; 
his former productions have proved his capacity for 
much more workmanlike effort. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“ A Concise Dictionary of the French and English Languages.” 
By F. E. A. Gasc. London: Bell. 1901. 3s. 6d. 

This dictionary is an abridgment of a larger work “now so 
much used in highly appreciative quarters” that the author 
modestly abstains from saying more about it. This is followed 
with a criticism on the Baboo French and English of two rival 
dictionaries, with some pages of observations mainly concerned 
with the plural of compound nouns, and noteworthy for the fact 
that M. Gasc has unearthed another French substantive in 
“au” which takes “s” in the plural. It is a pity the old- 
fashioned examiner has had his day, or he would have at once 
incorporated it in his next grammar paper. It is quite im- 
material that the out-of-the-way word means “ a two-toed sloth ”. 
Is not “ vespertilio ” still retained in the classical grammars 
and even set in examinations? As for the dictionary itself, its 
best point is the way it indicates the prepusition taken by the 
different verbs. 

“The Matriculation French Course.” 
35. 6d. 

“The Tutorial History of English Literature.” Second Edition. 
By A. J. Wyatt. 2s. 6d. London: Clive. 1gol. 

The chief novelty of “ The Matriculation French Course” is 
the incorporation of the latest list of Tolérances issued by the 
Ministry of Public Education. Having praised the “ Tutorial 
History of English Literature” when it first appeared, we are 
glad to see it has been so widely appreciated as to require a 
fresh edition. 

“Algebra.” Part I. Home and School Library. By E. M. 
Langley and S. R. N. Bradley. Londof: John Murra y. 
1901. Is. 6d. 

This book is delightfully got up: print, paper and binding 
are alike artistic. The contents are on a par with the exterior. 
It abounds in practical hints to the teacher, judiciously holds 
back such bookwork as it is a waste of time for the young 
scholar to master,-and introduces equations at the earliest 
possible point. 

“ The Student’s Chemistry.” By R. L. Taylor. Third Edition 
enlarged and revised with the assistance of J. H. Wolfenden. 
London: Sampson Low. 1901. 5s. net. 

This work is divided into two parts. The first is a concise 
statement of facts about the more important inorganic sub- 
stances, and is well put together. In the second part physical 
facts and chemical theories are dealt with, but the treatment is 
in some cases too meagre, and in others faulty. The methods 
given for finding a specific heat are by no means the best or 
most accurate. The definition of boiling point seems, to say 
the least of it, unfortunate, the general remarks on temperature 
and molecular motion are scarcely accurate and effusion and 
diffusion are confused with each other. 

“Clough’s Certificate History of Europe (1814-1848).” The 
Royal Standard Series. London: Ralph Holland and 
Co. 1901. 

This is a very fair summary of events from the fall of Napo- 
leon to the fall of Louis Philippe. The author has a curious 
predilection for the phrase “ give back” instead of “ retreat” or 
“retire”, which seems rather affected. The use of “ riff raff” 
strikes us rather as out of place in an historical work. 

“A Class-book of English History for the Use of Middle 
Forms of Schools, &c.” By Arthur Hassall. London: 
Rivingtons. 1901. 35. 

Mr. Hassall evidently believes i in putting all his goods in the 
shop window. In fact his title-page in the catholicity of its 
appeals irresistibly recalls the comprehensive advertisements 
of certain soaps. As for the book itself, apart from its Barnum- 
like title-page, it will no doubt subserve the crammer’s pur- 
pose. The notes and illustrations form its most interesting 
part. 

“The New Century Geographical Readers.” No. IV.: The 
British Isles and Continental Europe. London: Blackie. 
1901. 15. 6d. 

This is a book we can unreservedly commend. The beau- 
tiful illustrations are quite sufficient in themselves to interest 
the average child in the text. The synopsis at the end is an 
excellent means of methodising what the pupil has learnt in the 
course of reading. 


By Ernest Weekley. 
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“The March of the Ten Thousand.” A translation of the 
“Anabasis.”. By H. G. Dakyns. London: Macmillan. 
1901. 35. 6d. 

Mr. Dakyns has been well advised in reprinting his 
version of Xenophon’s “ Anabasis” with the “ Life” which 
together formed Volume I. of his well-known “Works of 
Xenophon” published in four volumes ten years ago. They 
make a very convenient single volume which should exactly 
suit the English reader who knows only the name of 
this prose Odyssey of fact. Xenophon’s “Anabasis” and 
Czesar’s “ Commentaries” should be read by every intelligent 
man either in the original texts, or in such a translation as this 
of Mr. Dakyns. It enables him if he has no Greek to do 
what so many schoolboys who have been drilled in its text 
have failed to do, to enjoy the story of the immortal march 
as if it were an original English book. Mr. Dakyns’ version 
ought certainly to be welcome in its more accessible shape to 
many readers who have not before had the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the “ Anabasis ”. 


“ P. Vergili Maronis A2neidos Liber Quintus.” Edited by J. F. 
Phillipson. London: Bell. 1902. 15s. 6d. 

This edition of the fifth book of the AZneid by the Head 
Master of Christ’s College, Finchley, is the latest addition to 
the series of Bell's Illustrated Classics. There is a complete 
vocabulary, and the prefatory Life of Virgil and Introduction, 
dealing with the literary character of the A2neid, together with 
the excellently short notes and the beautiful illustrations make 
up an attractive volume for the intelligent pupil who is capable 
of feeling any interest at all in reading a Latin author. 


SOME LAW BOOKS. 

“The Law of Property.” By J. Andrew Strahan. Third 
edition. London: Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 1901. 12s. 6d. 

“The Law of Principal and Agent.” By Eric Blackwood 
Wright. Second edition. London: Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd. 1gor. 18s. 

“Paterson’s Practical Statutes 1901.” Edited by James 
Sutherland Cotton. London: “Law Times” Office. 


1901. 

“The Companies Act 1900.” By Paul Frederick Simonson. 
Second edition. London: Effingham Wilson and Sweet 
and Maxwell. 1901. 55. 

Mr. Strahan’s book has been successful on account of its 
original idea of treating the law of real property and personal 
property together in a manner more accordant with changed 
modern conditions than other text-books, and also by the able 
way in which he carried out the plan. Justification of this treat- 
ment is as Mr. Strahan says in his preface no longer necessafy 
since his book is now in use in the law schools of the 
Universities and at the Inns of Court. 

Mr. Blackwood Wright’s useful book has been enlarged in 
the second edition by 154 pages and all the new decisions to 
the end of August of last year are now included. 

Of “ Paterson’s Practical Statutes” it is unnecessary to do 
more than note the appearance of the collection of statutes for 
1901, the first session of the first Parliament of Edward VIL., 
except to mention several of the most novel and im portant Acts 
which came into operation with the new year 1902. These are 
the Intoxicating Liquors (Sale to Children) Act, the Con- 
solidating Act in regard to Factories and Workshops, 
the Youthful Offenders Act, and the Larceny Act. By 
the first Act the prohibition of sale of irtoxicating liquor 
to children is raised from thirteen to fourteen, and it is 
extended to delivery to children of that age unless in corked 
and sealed vessels in quantity not less than one pint for 
consumption off the licensed premises. But liquor may be 
delivered at the residence of a purchaser to a child below the 
age. The penalty of twenty or forty shillings fora first offence 
and from forty shillings to five pounds for subsequent offences 
can be inflicted on the person sending such child as well as on the 
person supplying it with liquor. The Youthful Offenders Act 
constitutes a very important change in the law with the object 
of preserving young persons from the consequences of committal 
to prison. by the previous law a person under sixteen could be 
sent to an Industrial School if he had not previously been con- 
victed of felony but not otherwise. Now though he has been con- 
victed yet if he has on his conviction been discharged under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act 1879 or the Probation of First 
Offenders Act 1879 he may on the second conviction be sent to 
an Industrial School. Another provision is that if a person 
under sixteen is remanded or committed for trial, instead of 
being sent to prison he may be placed in the custody of any fit 
person at the public expense, part of which not exceeding five 
shillings per week may be recovered from the parent. The 
extension of parents’ responsibility for their children is very 
salutary. Where a fine, damages, or costs are imposed on a 
youthful offender the Court may now order payment by the 
parent or guardian who has conduced to the offence by his own 
wilful default or by habitually neglecting to exercise due care. 
We can only point out in regard to the new Factories Act that 
it extends the age of employment from eleven to twelve: and 
that the powers of making regulations for dangerous trades by 
the Home Office are enlarged, and arbitration abolished for the 


method of inquiry and report. The Larceny Act was chiefly 
brought about by the frauds of solicitors, who took advantage 
of the law that money or securities entrusted by one person to 
another could only be criminally misappropriated if it had to 
be applied to some specific purpose under a direction in writing. 
This restriction is now removed, and any fraudulent conversion 
of property of any kind is a misdemeanour. It will have an 
effect on the extradition of prisoners in cases where what 
would be crime in any other European country was not crime 
under the Larceny Act in our own. The judges had often 
expressed their indignation that in such cases prisoners could 
not be extradited. This will no longer be an opprobrium to 
our law. 

The second edition of Mr. Simonson’s useful guide to the 
Act of 1900 contains in addition to the “ prescribed forms” 
which have been prepared by the Board of Trade, the cases 
which have been decided under the Act. These it is true 
have not been many but their inclusion enables the reader to 
ascertain all that can be said authoritatively, as well as all that 
can be suggested by the notes. . 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Souvenirs de M. Delaunay de la Comédie Francaise. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1901. 3f. Soc. 

We are bold enough to differ from M. Jules Claretie when, in 
his preface, he describes these memoirs as “ captivating” and 
predicts for them a place among the autobiographies of * illus- 
trious ” comedians. Of course, M. Delaunay was “ illustrious ” ; 
but we cannot conceive how anyone—except in a spirit of the 
utmost benevolence—could proclaim this story of his life to be 
“captivating”. It is a successful life, but by no means a 
stirring life; we do not hear of early disappointments and 
early struggles, we get only one illness, we come across few 
interesting anecdotes, and the fact that M. Delaunay with all 
his influence was responsible for the discovery of only one 
great actor—Mounet-Sully—and that through no insight of his 
own, provides in a way the note of the book. For, M. Delaunay, 
judged by his memoirs, must be deemed a consummate egoist— 
in fact, a typical comedian. Had we to seek out the vainest 
characters in the universe we should without one moment’s 
hesitation go to the stage, and we should have to choose out 
of thousands. Perhaps, we should select M. Delaunay. 
Naturally, in his retreat, in his superannuation, it pleases him 
to recall the day of his début at the Odéon (1845) and to 
progress step by step—pausing to record his promotion to the 
House of Moliére—without skipping a single incident in which 
he plays a part. Of course he has a right to name his chief 
triumphs, to quot2 favourable criticisms ; but there is a way of 
doing all this without appearing utterly vain and M. Delaunay, 
we regret to say, has at no time kept to that path. How he, 
with all his experience, all his intercourse with famous people,. 
has failed to produce an entertaining book, we cannot imagine. 
It would have been generous and above all wise to devote 
half of it to his illustrious and admirable colleagues, keeping 
the remaining half for his own exploits. But it is all Delaunay, 
with his colleagues mentioned here and there ; and even then 
briefly, unintelligently. He was an intimate friend and admirer of 
Rachel’s : yet he has nothing new, nothing particularly interest- 
ing to say about her. The elder Coquelin and Sarah Bernhardt 
were colleagues, but are almost ignored. Only Mounet-Sully 
(and naturally !), Madeline Brohan, and, now and then, Got, are 
noticed at all exhaustively ; while the playwrights the most 
admired and most frequently mentioned are those who most 
admired and wrote most frequently for Delaunay. Also, for a 
comedian, he has a ghoulish taste. In the place of the innu- 
merable anecdotes necessary to a book of this character, we 
get accounts of the funerals of many late Associates of the 
House of Molitre. But M. Delaunay does not display much 
emotion, and we venture to think that the eloquence of those 
passages which show Rachel gazing at the Comédie for the 
last time was not so much inspired by sympathy as by the 
theatricalness of the situation. The visit of the Comédie 
Francaise to London in 1871—surely an opportunity for M. 
Delaunay to display some intelligence and observation—js 
chiefly deemed important because the profits replenished the 
almost empty coffers of Molitre’s House. It is dismissed in 
ten lines with the bald statement that thirty-one representations 
were given; the second excursion to London in 1879 is 
honoured with two or three pages, where we learn that M. 
Delaunay visited clubs and was enteztained by Sir Henry 
Irving. But there is no intelligent criticism of English 
audiences, which may be accounted for by the fact that 
Delaunay for once does not record a personal success. And 
so on, and so on. Ultimately, M. Delaunay tells us how he 
wished to retire and how he was persuaded to remain at the 
Comédie by high authorities. Each authority loudly declared 
that his retirement would bea terrible loss, a terrible misfortune. 
However, on 16 May, 1887, M. Delaunay took his “ benefit” 
and, according to that admirable custom, appeared before 
the fall of the curtain surrounded by his colleagues. “Je 
m’avancai, entouré des plus anciens soci¢taires, Maubant et 
Got, et je pronongai, d’une voix ferme, quelques paroles d’adieu ; 

(Continued on page 56 
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un immense merci, une grande reconnaissance au public qui 
m’avait soutenu, applaudi et aimé pendant de si longues années. 


Dans la salle, il y avait des gens plus émus que moi. ‘Les | 


larmes allaient couler’,a écrit Vitu.” 
agreed as to M. Delaunay’s talent as a comedian. 
bitter passage in this volume replies to the late Francisque 
Sarcey’s adverse criticism, and with a vanity that pervades the 
whole book. 


Monsieur Pithec et la Vénus des Fortifs. Par Dubut de 
Laforest. Paris: Flammarion. Igo1. 3f. 50c. 

M. Dubut de Laforest writes quickly : we reviewed his last 
novel (of which this is the sequel) a month ago. And so we have 
not had time enough to forget that amazing person, His Royal 
Highness Dharma-Noor, Prince of Thibet ; the Cheik Abdel-el- 
Kadir, and other gay viveurs who explored Paris in “La Tournée 
des Grands-Ducs”. Again, there are four hundred pages—M. 
Dubut de Laforest must dictate his work to the quickest 
stenographer in France. Of course, he is nothing of a stylist ; 
but then style is not necessary in his case. It would be 
terrible if he wrote well, for then his last book would be even 
more of an enigma. Let him continue to dictate. This time 
it is the Cheik Abdel-el-Kadir who has the most intrigues, 
the most adventures. So far as we can understand, he, 
when he is not dining or supping in fast company, haunts 
circuses where there are “freaks”. We are for ever speed- 
ing to and fro in the most astonishing society: and by the 
time we reach Algiers are so tired that we do not know 
why we are there. We suppose we are “seeing life”. 
Virtue appears to triumph, for there are suicides and a dreadful 
scoundrel is reduced to the state of a camelot. A marriage 
clears off two people . .. but there remain the Cheik and 
Prince of Thibet. Both are as prosperous as ever at the end of 
the book, and we are very much afraid that we shall hear of 
them again . . . perhaps in a month. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 janvier, 1902. 3f. 

M. Gabriel Hanotaux opens this number with a study on a 
subject which he has made his own, the international relations 
of Europe during the first part of the seventeenth century. All 
those who have admired his masterly handling of Richelieu’s 
early career will await with interest the development of this 
kindred theme. M. Leroy Beaulieu discusses in a friendly 
spirit the growth of the United States as a colonial Power, but 
he thinks they will ultimately have to be satisfied with retaining 
three or four naval stations in the Philippines, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt will endeavour to persuade them to accept that solu- 
tion. We doubt it. M.Charmes discusses with commendable 
self-restraint the subject of Mr. Chamberlain and German 
Anglophobia. He sees in the welcome awarded to Lord 
Rosebery’s speech a sign that the British nation is wearying 
of the war, and that the Boers are showing policy as well as 
heroism in continuing the conflict. We wonder how Lord 
Rosebery will welcome this criticism ! 


Revue Britanniqgue. 28 décembre. 5f. 

It is with sincere regret that we record the appearance of the 
last number of this admirable review, which, for seventy-seven 
years, has sought to acquaint its readers with the best work of 
foreign authors. Under its latest editor, M. Pierre-Amédée 
Pichot, it reached perhaps its highest level. Apart from admir- 
able translations of important English articles, &c., it published 
some fine critical studies and also many a keen “letter” from 
European capitals. However, in a note to his readers, M. 
Amédée Pichot fancies that the publication of the “Revue 
Britannique” may one day be continued ; and, with him and 
his readers, we hope that this may indeed come to pass. 


For This Week’s Books see page 58. 
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Full information from the Director at the above address, or from Mr. GopFREY 
Jounson. 8 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and prom tly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


DR, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 
THE ORIGINAL — sass GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE 

CHLOR 
CHLORODYNE diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 


is the best remedy known for Coughs, 
Bronchitis, 
CHLORODYN a charm in Diarrhoea, and is 


Consumption, 
the only specific in Cholera and Dysen- 


the ate palliative in Neuralgia, 


GHLORODYRE cout, cancer, Tootn- 


CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 


CauTion. —"' Vice- Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Corus 
BrowNE was the i of CuLoropyne, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See Times, 13 July, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at 1s. x 2s. 4s. 6d., and rrs. each. None is genuine 
without the words “Dr. J. Cottis CHLORODYNE" on Government 
stamp. Overwhelming edical Testimony accompanies 


MANUFACTURER— 
5. & DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


NOTICE. 
The Scarcity of Choice Tobaccos. 


F F CARRERAS regrets to inform the public that in 
consequence of the scarcity of the choice and rare Tobaccos used 
by him in his Celebrated Mixtures, and the large and con- 
stantly increasing demand for the same, the prices of the leaf 
have been considerably raised by the Growers, and, therefore, 
in order to keep up the high quality, he is obliged to increase 
his prices 1s. per lb. on each of his Mixtures (CRAVEN, 
HANKEY’S, CUARDS, SIR PHILIPS’, MUCCE’S, CLARENCE), 
on and after this date. 

Mr. CARRERAS ts in communication with the Growers, 
and ts informed that the Plantations have been considerably 
enlarged, and, therefore, the prices will probably be reduced at 
a later period. He takes this opportunity to apologise to any 
of his Customers who may recently have been unable to obtain 
his Tobaccos. ‘ 


7 Warpour Street, Lonvon, W. 


Sept. 14, 1901. 


BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, INCLUDING THE LIBRARY OF 
GAPE AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, 23rd January, 2 and two Following Days. 
at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRI PTS, including the LIBRARY 
of MAJOR GAPE, comprising Antiquarian Literature, Works on B'ography, 
History, Early Voyages, tracts, Topography and Costume ; the LIBR ARY of the 
late J. L. ANDRE, E-q., comprising the Archaological Journal, Folk-lore 
Society’s Publications, Transactions of the Surrey Archzological Society, the 
Sussex Archaological Collections, Hora and Officium on velium, Works on Archi- 
tecture and the Fine Arts. Other properties, including Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
London, Westminster Abbey, Pyne’s Royal Residences, and other Illustrated 
Rooks, Early Printed Books, Foreign and Classical Literature, Liturgical Books ; 
Works, illustrated by Bewick, Rowlandson, and Cruikshank : The Publications of 
the Percy, Chetham, Philobiblon, and other Societies ; Atkyns’ Glostershire, 
Hoare’s Ancient Wiitshire, Surtees’ Durham, Natural History, Scientific and 
Works in General Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


MAJOR 


Catalogues may be had. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT | 


CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TD RMS for Company and General poutine Advice, 
Estimates all information free ae | charge. Replies received. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR a AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED 


Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LonpoNn. Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, "&e. New e oice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
HREEPENCE Discount in the Shilling allowed from the Published 


Price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer Books, and Annual Volumes. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by post executed by return, 


GILBERT & FIELD (only address) 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


STOPFORD BROOKE LECTURESHIP FUND. 


A COURSE of FIVE LECTURES will be delivered 
under the above Fund by the Rev. bape So A. BROOKE at 
University College, London, on Thursdays, at 8 


, beginving January 23. 1992. 
Subject: THE POETRY OF ROSSE 


‘wy Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 


TI, WILLIAM MORRIS, and Others. 
For terms of admission apply to Hon. Sec., University College, W.C. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 


Managing Director, ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Twice Daily, at 1 30 and 7.30. The Children’s Pantomime, ‘‘ BLUE BEARD.” 
DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, F. Emney, L. Caird, Little Zola, Arthur Conquest; 
Elaine Ravensberg, Julia Franks, Madge Girdlestone, Grigolatis, &c. 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 


FIFTH MONTH. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES 
LYRIC THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 
Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Dav 
. EVERY EVENING at 8. THE BELLE OF NEW YORK. 
Matinée Every Wednesday, at 2.15. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING, 
FANTASTIC BALLET, “ OLD CHINA” and ‘‘LES PAPILLONS.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENINGat 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES, 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 till 5. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


SUNDAY CONCERT SOCIETY. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3.30. 
Newman's Queen’s Hall Orchestra, 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
3s. to 6d. Adunission Free. 


-NEWMAN’S 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN'S HALL. 
VERY EVENING, Feb. «, at 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor—Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Promenade, 1s. ; balcony, 2s. ; grand circle, 3s., 5. 


QUEEN’S (SMALL) HALL. 
CHEVALIER RECITALS. (DAILY at 3.) 


d THURSDAYS and SATURDAYS at 3 and 8.30. 
Mr. ALBERT CHEVALIER’S PROGRAMME. 
7s. 6d., 28. 6d., 1s, . Newman, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
NEWMAN’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 

January 18, February 1, 22, March 8, at 3 P.M. 
NEWMAN'S QUEEN’S HALL ORCHES ‘RA of 110, 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

Subscription, 25s., 17s. 6d.; Single Tickets, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 1s. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KRUSE STRING QUARTET. 


First Violn—Herr JOHANN KRUSE; Second Violin—Mr. CHARLES 
SCHILSKY; Viola—Mons. A. E. FERIR; Violoncello—Mr. HERBEKT 
WALENN ; beg to ae that they will give a further Series of 

THREE CHAMBER CONCERTS 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, January 16 | ) 
‘THURSDAY AFTERNOON, February zo - at 3. 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, March 13 
Tickets, 7s. 6d , 35., 1s., of usual Agents, and’ Whitekead, St. James’s Hall.— 
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TREHERNE’ S NEW LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE RANEE'S RUBIES. 


Bourcnier, Cr, 8vo, Price 6s, 


A FURY IN WHITE VELVET. By Hersert 
Compton, Author of ‘‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,” &c. Cr. 8vo. 
Price 1s, net. 


STAGE SILHOUETTES. 


With 20 full-page Illustrations. Price 1s. 


By Dr. HELEN 


By Sipney Dark. 


TATTY: A Study of a Young Girl. By Peter 


Fraser. Price 6s. 
theneum.—‘ The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—“ A well-written novel.” 
Price 6s. 


EAST OF SUEZ. By A ice PERRIN. 


Punch.—** Runs even the best of Kipling’s tales uncommonly close.” 
Vanity Fair.—“ An unusually able volume...... A creepy, clever volume.” 
Truth,— Exceptionally clever and interesting.’ 


DROSS. By Haroip Tremayne. 


Saturday Review.—*“ A remarkable novel.” 
Westminster Gasette.—“ A daring idea is well carried out...... The book is more 


than readable.” 
Western Morning News.—“ As a literary work, it is one of great daring and 


equal excellence.” 
LORRIMER. 


“MAD” 
Price 3s. 6d. 
County Gentleman. —‘“‘ A very readable book.” 
Free Lance.—‘* These stories will be widely read.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. 


Dana. Price 3s. 6d. 
Bristol Daily Mercury.—“ The characters are skilfully drawn.” 
Aberdeen Daily Journal.—** Mr. Marvin Dana is a very clever writer, and his 
story is well conceived and worked out.’ 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. 


Price 6s. 
Pall Mail Gazette.—“ Nothing pleasanter could be devised.” 
Glasgow Herald.—‘* The author is to be congratulated on this handful of idylls 
of true love.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. 
By Tueo. Girt. Price 3s. 6d. 
Birmingham Daily Gazetie.—‘‘ Well told and pathetic.” 
Read “Johanna.” Sy Mrs. B. M. Croker, commencing January 


Price 6s. 


By Mason. 


By MARVIN 


By E. NEssit. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., LTD., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE BRITISH CASE. 


‘It becomes a duty which we owe to 
our national honour to lay the facts 
before the world.”—From Dr. Doy.e’s Preface. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The War in South Africa 


ITS CAUSE AND CONDUCT. 
CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “ The Great Boer War.” 


A. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


All Copies supplied through GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
Southampton Street, London, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Gabriele Rossetti (Translated by W. M. Rossetti). Sands. 75. 6d. 
net. 
The Life of Napoleon I. (J. H. Rose. 2 vols.) Bell. 
FICTION. 


The Ranee’s Rubies (Dr. Helen Bourchier). Treherne. 6s. 

The Dollar *:—The Beleaguered Forest (E. W. Peattie). 
Heinemann. 

Where Honour oa. (Marion Francis). 

The Yellow Fiend (Mrs. Alexander). 

His Own Ghost (David .Christie Murray). 


Hutchinson. 6s. 
Unwin. 6s. 
Chatto and Windus, 


35. 6d. 
The Grand Babylon Hotel (Arnold Bennett). Chatto and Windus, 
65. 


“*God Wills It” (W. S. Davis). Macmillan. 6s. 
HIsTory. 

Foundations of American Foreign Policy (A. B. Hart). 
The Macmillan Company. 6s. net. 

Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine, 1796-1813 (Edited by H. F. Hall). 
Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 

ScHOOL Books. 

Spherical Trigonometry (I. Todhunter. Revised by J. G. Leathen). 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

A —a Text-Book of Chemistry (Ira Remsen). 
8s. 6d. net. 


New York 


Macmillan, 


THEOLOGY. 
‘¢ The Century Bible ” :—Acts (J. Vernon Bartlet). 
Our Modern Christian Life (J. P. F. Davidson). 
35. 6d. net. 
Lessons on the Gospel of S. Mark (A. I. Robertson). Black. 6d. 
The Personal Life of the Clergy (A. W. Robinson). Longmans. 
2s. 6d. net. 
A Short History of Christianity (J. M. Robertson). 
Sermons on Hymns (Henry Twells). Gardner, Darton. 


Edinburgh : Jack. 
Gardner, Darton. 


Watts. 6s. net. 
35. 6d, 


Life Everlasting (John Fiske). Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
VERSE. 
Harold the Saxon (Tinsley Pratt). Mathews. Is. net. 


Hymns and Other Stray Verses (Henry Twells). Gardner, Darton. 

25. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anthracite Coal Industry, The (Peter Roberts). 
Macmillan Company. 15s, net. 

Education, A Source Book of the History of (Paul Monroe). 
York : The Macmillan Company. Ios. net. 

Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1902. Black. 2s. 6d. net. 

Jonson Anthology, The (Edited by Professor Edward Arber). Frowde. 
35. 6d. 

Lodge’s Peerage, &c., 1902. Hurst and Blackett. 

Mauprat (George Sand). Heinemann. 

Making of an American (Jacob A. Riis). 

Old Court Suburb, The (Leigh Hunt. 
2 vols.). Freemantle. 42s. net. 

On the Progress of the Liberty of Thought during Queen Victoria’s 
Reign (Constance E. Plumptre). Watts. Is. 

Protection (G. Byng). Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

Rambler, The (Vol. II). 

Report of the Earl of Durham on Canada, The (New Edition). 


New York: The 
New 


Macmillan. §s. 6d. net. 
Edited by Austin Dobson. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Stage Silhouettes (Sidney Dark). Treherne. 1s. 
Ta le of Two Cities, A (Dickens). Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 
What Great Men have Said about Great Men. (W. Hale). 


Sonnenschein. 7s. 6a. 


‘REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY :—The Connoisseur, I5.3 


Scribner’s Magazine, 1s.; The Reliquary, 2s. 6¢.; The Open 
Court, 6¢.; Current Literature, 25c.; The Humane Review, Is. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4 
One Year ... I 10 4 
Quarter Year @ ‘exo oo OF 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any di 
SATURDAY REVIE 
jormed immediately. 


ulty being experienced in obtaining the 
> the Publisher would te glad to be in- 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. _ JANUARY 1902. 8vo. price 6s. 
I. LOCAL TAXATION. 
Il. LORD WANTAGE, V.C. 
Ill. EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 
MARTIAL LAW. 
V. BOLINGBROKE AND HIS 
VI. PRESENT IRISH QUESTION 
VII. MADAME D’EPINAY AND HER CIRCLE. 
VIIL, VOYAGE OF THE “VALDIVIA. 
1X. LADY LOUISA STUART. 
X. MODERN PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
XI. THE EMPIRE AND THE KINGDOM. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
58 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 
PARIS The Galignani , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiceque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
BrusseLs oe . 7% . Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 


73- 
“on Gerold & Co., 8 St latz, 


Bupa-PEstH ++++A. Lappert. 

Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID «+... Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CoNSTANTINOPLE «.-.Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HOMBURG Schick’s Library. 

CAM The Bookselling Depét. 
New York 


The International News Compan’ pany, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
«Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

eoeeee The Har ilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
Mon‘TREAL, eee News Company. 386 St. James's Street. 


Boston, Mass. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Suitable for the Examinations of 1902. 


NOTE.—Volumes in Bell’s Illustrated Classics are here printed in heavy type. They 
may be had with or without Vocabularies. 


EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR, December, 1902. 

CAESAR.—De Betto Gattico. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises and by A. C. M.A., Assistant Master at 
—_—o High School. With numerous Illustrations, Maps and Plans. 
1s. 6d. 

De Gatiico. Books I.-IV. Translated by W. A. McDevirre, 

IS, 

De Berto Gattico. Text only, complete. Edited by Grorce Lona, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—AENeEtp. Book V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, 
by J. T. Pxitiirson, M.A., Head-Master of Christ's College, Finchley. 
With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

AENEID. Books IV.-VI. Translated by A. HamiLTon Bryce, LL.D. 1s. 

—— Text only, complete. Edited by ConincToN. 2s. 

Ovid.—Meramorrnoses. Text only, complete. Edited by G. M. Epwarps, 


- ——"MeTanorpuoses. Translated. 5s. 

Livy.—Book II. Prendeville’s Edition, revised by J. H. Freese, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

-—— Book II. Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 1s. 

erence: HautontTimoruMENos. Edited by W. WaGNner, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. 

Translated by H. T. Ritey, M.A. 5s. 

Cicero’s Orations. Translated by C. D. Yoncr, M.A. Vol. III. (containing 
“Pro Milone”’). 5s. 

XENOPHON.- Anapasis. Book I. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary, by E. C. MarcHanrt, M.A.. late Classical Master at St. Paul’s 
School. With numerous Illustrations and Map. 1s. 6d. 

Anasasis. Books I. and II. Translated by the Rev. J. S. Watson. 1s. 

Awnasasis. Text only, complete. Edited by J. F. MACMICHAEL. 15. 6d. 

EURIPIDES: Atcestis. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices and 
Vocabulary, by E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Head Master of Sir W. Borlase 

* School, Great Marlow. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 
AtcesTis. Translated by E. P. CoLeripGe. 1s. 
Thue: — VII. Translated, with Introduction, by E. C. MARcHANT, 


Homer.—Ixiap. Translated by T. A. BUCKLEY. 5s. 

Moliére.—Le Misanturore. Edited by F. E. A. Gasc. 6d. 

Le MisanTurore. Translated by C. HERON WALL. 15. 
Hauff.—Tue Caravan. Translated by S. MENDEL. 1s. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by Prof. V. Kastner, B.ts-L. 1s. 6d. 
Schiller’s Mary Stuart. Translated by J. MELLIsH. 1s. 


Notes on Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream. ‘By T. Durr 
BARNETT. Crown 8vo. 1s. Specially prepared for Local Examinat ions. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev. A. E. Woopwarp, M.A., Assistant-Master at Christ's Hospital. 3s. 6d, 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 


July, 1902. 
Shakespeare's Julius Caesar. Edited, with Notes, by T. Durr Barnett, 
2s. 


Notes on Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. By T. Durr Barnerr, B.A. 1s. 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. First Series. 1s. 

CAESAR.—De Gattico. Book II. Edited by A. C. Lippett, M.A,, 
Assistant-Master at Nottingham High School. With Introduction, Notes, 
Exercises for Translation, &c. Vocabulary, and Illustrations and Maps. 


1s. 6d. 

Betto Gattico. Book I. By the same Editor. With Illustrations. 
1s. 6d. 

CAESAR.—De BeLto Gattico. Book III. Edited by F. H. Cotson, M.A., Head 
Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. GwyrHer, M.A. With Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary, and Illustrations and Maps. 1s. 6d. 

De Beto Gattico. -Books I.-III. Edited by Grorce Lone, M.A. 


De Betto Gattico. Books I.-IV. Translated by W. A. McDevitre. 


Is. 


1s. 

Book V. Edited by J. T. Puitiipson, M.A., Head Master 
of Christ’s College, Finchley. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, and 
numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

——— Translation by A. HamiLton Bryce, LL.D. 1s. 

HORACE.—Opss. Book I. Edited by C. G. Bortina, M.A., Assistant-Master 
at St. Paul’s School. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, and numerous 
Illustrations. 1s. 

Translation by A. Hamitton Bryce, LL.D. 1s. 

Xenophon.—Anazasis. Book III. and Book IV. Macmichael’s Edition, Re- 
vised by J. E. Metuutsn, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. With 
Introduction, Notes and Map. 1s. 6d. 

Translation by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 1s. 

EURIPIDES.—Hecvpa. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
Rev. A. W. Urcorr, M.A., Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, With Illus- 
trations. 2s. 

Translation by E. P. Coteripce, B.A. 1s, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDCE SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION BOARD. 


HIGHER CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1902. 
CICERO.—De Senectute. Edited by A. S. Warman, B.A. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

Livy. Book VI. Edited by E. S. Wevmoutn, M.A., and G. F. Hamitton, 
B.A. With Historical Introduction, Life of Livy, Notes and Map. 2s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES.—Atcestis. Edited by E. H. BLaxengy, M.A. With Introduc- 

tion, Notes, Appendices and Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 2s. 
EURIPIDES.—Mepea. Edited by the Rev. T. Nickuin, M.A. With Introduc- 

tion, Notes, Appendices and Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 2s. 

*%,* Translations of the above and of all other prescribed Books are published 
by Messrs. Bell, 
Corneille.—Cinna. Gombert's Edition. Revised by M. Gasc. 6d. 
Racine.—Les PLaipeurs. Gombert’s Edition. Revised by M. Gasc. 6d. 
Schiller.—Watvensteins Top. Edited by C. A. BucHueim, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 
%,* Translations of La Fontaine, Racine, Goethe, Hauff, Schiller, and Lessing 
are also published by Messrs. Bell. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s King Lear and Henry V. By T. Durr 

B.A. 1s. each, 


LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION. 
JUNE, 1902, AND JANUARY AND JUNE, 1903. 


CICERO.—De Senecture. Edited by A. S. Warman, B.A., Assistant-Master 
at Manchester Grammar-school. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, &c., 
and Vocabulary and Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

Translation by G. H. Wetts, M.A. 1s. 

OVID.—Tristia. Book I. Edited by A. E. Roserts, M.A., late Classical 
Master at Hereford School. With Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, and 
numerous I!lustrations. 15. 6d. 

OVID.—Trist1a. Book III. Edited by H. R. Wootrycn, M.A., Head Master 
of Blackheath School. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, and 
numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

Ovid’s Tristia. ‘Cranslated by H. T. Rivey, M.A. 1s. 

LIVY.—Book XXI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes ‘and Appendices, by 
F. E. A. Traves, M.A., Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s School. With 
Forty-seven Illustrations and Six Maps and Plans. 2s. 6d. net. (without 
Vocabulary). 

Translation by J. BERNARD Baker, M.A. ts. 

EURIPIDES.—Mepea. Edited by the Rev. T. Nicktin, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Rossall. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices and Vocabulary, 
and Illustrations. 2s. 

Translation by E. P. CoLeripGE. 1s. 

EURIPIDES.--Accestis. Edited by E. H. Blakeney, M.A., Head Master of 
Sir W. Borlase School, Great Marlow. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices 
and Vocabulary, and Illustrations. 2s. 

Translation by E. P. COLERIDGE. 1s, 

Xenophon.—Awnasasis. Book VI. Macmichael’s Edition. Revised by J. E. 
Me M.A. 1s. 

Translation by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 1s. 


COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS’ PUPILS’ 
CERTIFICATED EXAMINATIONS. 


JULY AND DECEMBER, 1902. 

CAESAR.—Gatiic War. Book II. Edited by A. C. Lippert, M.A. With 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, and numerous Illustrations, 
Maps, and Plans. 1s. 6d. 

CAESAR.—Gattic War. BookIII. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A.. andG. M, 
Gwytuer, M.A. With Introduction, Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary, and 
numerous Ilustrations, Maps,and Plans. 1s. 6d. 

Books I.-IV. Translated by W. McDevitte, B.A. 1s. 

Text only. Complete. By G. Lone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—Aeneip. Book V. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by J. T. Puittirson, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

Translation by A. Hamitton Bryce, LL.D. 1s. 

—--— Text only. Complete. By Prof. ConinGTon. 2s. 

HORACE.—Opves. BookI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, 
by C. G. Borrinc, B.A. With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

Translation by A. Hamitton Bryce, LL.D. 

Text only. Complete. By A. J. MAcLEANE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

CICERO. -De Senecrurte. Fdited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, 
by A. S. Warman, B.A. With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

EUTROPIUS.—Books I. and II. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. G. 
SpeNcER, B.A. With Illustrations. 1s. 6d. 

Xenophon. —Awnapasis. Book IV. Macmichael’s Edition, Revised by J. E. 
ME tuutsH, M.A. With Introduction and Notes, &c. 15s. 6d. 

Translation by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 1s. 

EURIPIDES.—Hecvsa. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by 
the Rev. A. W. Urcott, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Translated by E. P. COLERIDGE. 1s. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, &c., 
by T. VurF Barnett, B.A, 2s. 

Notes on Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar. By T. Durr Barnett, B.A. <i 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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H. .S. MERRIMAN’S 


New Novel. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Sketch. —“ Equal to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘The 
Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 


Daily Telegraph.—** Ove of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels.” 
Academy.—** From the murder in the first chapter to the pretty love matter in 
the last, the interest is artistically and naturally sustained.” 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Country Life.—‘‘ As good as any of its predecessors. The tale absorbs the 
reader absolutely, because every man and woman in it is emphatically human.” 

Scotsman.—* Full of romantic incident. A more brilliant trial of wits has never 
furnished the plot of a novel, and the tale is charming'y told.” 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S 
New Novel. — 
THIRD IMPRESSION: NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


lilustrated London News.—‘ There can be little dispute that Mr. Stanley 
Weyman's new novel is his best piece of story-telling...... He has proved once more 
that in this field of romance he is far superior to his competitors.” 


London : SMITH, ELDER and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Che Citizen. 


EVERY SATURDAY. 3d. 


ARTICLES FOR THE TIMES! 


We have pleasure in announcing that with our first issue of the 
New Year we commenced the publication of a Series of Articles, by 
Specialists, entitled 


Che Citizen and the Empire, 


contributed by such well-known Authors as 


SIR CHARLES W. DILKE, SIR SWIRE SMITH, 
Bart., M.P., ARNOLD WHITE, 

A. G. HALES. ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 

LADY JEUNE, | &e. 


Each topic dealt with concerns the Empire at some. vital point, and every 
article will prove particularly timely. All the authors are in possession of exc!usive 
knowledge, and the trea’ ment will be plain, lucid and attractive. 

Nowadays everyone is interested in the Empire, and a clearer knowledge of its 

and ibilities will lead to true Citizenship. 


Following are the subjects of the articles, with the dates on which they appear :— 
Jan. 4.—THE COST OF NAVIES: A COMPARISON. By the Right Hon. 
Cuas W. Ditke, Bart., M.P. 
11—ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN ASIA. By Arminius VAMBERY. 
» 18—A PURGE! IMPERIAL ARMY. ByA. G. Hates. 
= 25e-WHAT WOMEN CAN DO FOR THE EMPIRE. By Lady Jeune. 
Feb. 1.—-IRELAND IN RELATION TO THE EMPIRE. By Judge 
O'Conwor Morris. 
» 8&—CONDITIONS OF SFA POWER TO-DAY. By Arnotp WuitTeE. 
+» WAR OF COMMERCE. By Sir Swire Smit. 
» 22—THE FOOD OF THE EMPIRE: A VITAL QUESTION. By 
R. Turnxsutr, F.S.S., &c. 
Mar. 1.—LINKING THE EMPIRE TOGETHER: ALL EMPIRE 
CABLED. By J. Hexnixer Hearon, M.P. 


The Citizen. The Citizen. 


Throgmorton House, 15 Copthall Avenue, E.C. 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE SERIES, 2s. 9d. 
POST FREE. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce the publication of a New 
Geographical Series, entitled 
THE 


REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 


A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A., Student of Christ Church : 
Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford; Principal of Reading College. 
With Maps by J. G. BarrHotomrw. Price £4 4s. the Set, or separate volumes. 


7s. 6d. each. 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 


By the EDITOR. 
With 6 Coloured Maps and 132 Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Each volume will be an essay descriptive of a great natural region, 
its marked physical features, and the life of its peoples. Together, the 
volumes will give a complete account of the world, more especially as the 
field of human activity. 

In their presentation of facts, the authors will study abcve all things 
perspective, and will seek to convey right proportions as well as statisti- 
cal accuracy. Facts will not be presented merely as facts, but always in 
their casual or graphic relations. Thus, each volume will give a suc- 
cession of vivid ideas, to be grasped pictorially and to remain in the 
memory. 

Care will be taken to tell the results of natural and economic science 
in language devoid of technicality, and to make each of the books 
interesting and attractive to every intelligent reader, although a solid 
contribution to geographical literature. 

The series will appeal to teachers, to politicians, to tourists, and to 
merchants. The teacher will find suggestions for salient points in his 
teaching: the politician will learn the persistent factors which condition 
the passing events chronicled in the newspapers ; the tourist will grasp 
the real working of the community he visits, and not merely its 
curtosities and antiquities; and the merchant will realise the varied 
circumstances of his markets. 


A List of the Series on application. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


From GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


To-Day Series.) With a Portrait of Mr. Hall Caine, and hitherto unpublished 
Letters from John Ruskin, W. E. Gladstone, Rossetti, Wilkie Collins, 
Robert Buchanan, R. D. Blackmore, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, :s. 6d. 
Uniform with the Above. 
SWINBURNE. By THEODORE WRATISLAW. 3s. 6d. 
BRET HARTE. By T. EpcAr PEMBERTON. 3s. 6d. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. By G. F. MonksHoop. 3s. 6d. 
BY A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 


BACK TO LILAC LAND. és. 
THE MOST REALISTIC STORY OF THE STAGE SINCE 
**A MUMMER’S WIFE.” 


Pall Mall Gazette says : “ A very intelligent and well-written story. A decidedly 
entertaining novel—fresh and well constructed, and evidently written by one who 


understands the inwardness of profession.’ 


3 A Smart Theatrica 

NALD TURNER. 6s. 

Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ A story in which wit, humour, farce, and sarcasm are 
admirably blended—an extravag brimful of fun, and showing considerable 
power in the management of dialogue, as well as in character drawing. The story 
from beginning to end is sprightly and vivacious, contains many quaint touches of 
observation, and is altogether a readable book.” 


TH IDEALIST ea A Story of To-day. By Grove Jounson. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Times says: “It is a clever story and strikingly effective. “Mr. Johnson has 
telling powers of description and may become a master of scenic effects.’ 


OUR LADY OF THE ICE: * 2" 
Story of 
Alpine Adventure. By Miss Constance Sutciirre. Cloth, 6s. 
Public Opinion.—“ It is a strongly-written and exciting story, and is sure to 
find favour.” 
Yorkshire Herald.—“ One of the mest enthralling novels of the new century.” 


AN IDOL OF BRONZE: 
s By Louise P. 
HEAVEN, Author of “ Chata and Chinita.” 3s. 6d. 
ANOTHER AMERICAN SUCCESS. 
A tragic and thrilling romance of Mexico, powerfully written and interesting 
from the first page to the last. 


By C. RANGER-GULL. 


THE CIGARETTE SMOKER. 2. 64. 


‘ SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 

The most sensational story of the day. | Everyone should read this book. The 
Press unanimous in its praise as an exciting story, a remarkably clever piece of 
literary work, and a powerful indictment of excessive cigarette smoking. The 
author deals with his subject inthe same daring and realistic style as Zola dealt with 
alccholism in his great novel ‘‘ L'Assommoir.” 


Vew Complete Catalgue past free on applicazion. 


London: GREENING & Co., Ltd. 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross 
Road 
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This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 
The List will be Opened on MONDAY, 13th January, 1902, and will be Closed on or before SATURDAY, 18th January, 1902. 


THE MEXICAN EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, 1862 TO 1900.) 


This Company's Railway and Property will be workel by The Interoceanic 
Railway of Mexico (Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited, under an Agreement for « 
Lease, under which ‘The Interoceanic Railway guarantees an aunual rental sufil- 
cient to cover the Interest on the undermentioned Deb«ntures, 


SHARE CAPITAL - £10,000, 
Divided into 1,000 Shares of £10 each, 


The whole of which, with the exception of the seven Shares appliel for by 
the Signatories to the Memoranium of Association, will be allottel to The 
Interoceanic Railway of Mexico (Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited, and its 
nominees as fully paid up. 


ISSUE OF £400,000 FIVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES (PART OF A TOTAL 
AUTHORISED ISSUE OF £450,000 DEBENTURES) AT 95 PER CENT. 
Payable as follows :— 

On Application ... aa was ... £10 per cent. 
ugust1,1902, 

£95 per cent. 

Payment in full may be made on Allotment or on April 1 or August 1, 
1902, at a discount of 4 per cent. per annum. 

Scrip to Bearer will be issued after Allotment, and will be exchanged for 
Definitive Debentures after payment of all the instalments. 

The Debentures will be secured by a Trust Deel constituting a first charge 
upon the existing undertaking and property of the Company. 

The Debentures will be of the denomination of £100 each, and will be issued 
to bearer or registered at the option of holders; they will bave coupons for 
interest attached, which will be payable half-yearly on Jane 15 and December 15 
in each year. The first payment of interest will be made on December 15, 1902, 
and will be for the amount of a full coupon—viz., £2 10s., which is slightly in 
excess of the accrued interest on the instalments. 

The Trust Deed for securing the Debentures will provide that the Deben- 
tures shall be repaid on January 1, 1984, at par, and may be redeemed any time 
after January 1, 1914, by six months’ pr vious notice at £105 per cent. In the 
event of the liquidation of the Company, either for the purpose of sale or recon- 
struction, the Debentures wi!l also be redeemable at €105 per cent. 

A Sinking Fund of £2.000 per annum will, as from January 1, 192%, be set 
aside for the redemption of the Debentures, and a provision is made for propor- 
tionately increasing such amount if and when the remaining £ 0,000 Five per 
cent. Debentures are issued. 

*The Bankers of the Company, Martins Bank, Limited, 68 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C., are authorised to receive applications for the above-mentioned 
£400,000 Five per Cent. Debentures. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE eee —THE NATIONAL 
SAF DEPOSIT COMPANY, LIMIT. 1 Queen Victoria Strcet, 
E.C. 
DIRECTORS. — Bon. CHANDOS SCUDAMORE STANHOPE (Chairman), 
ashwood House,9 New Broad Street, E.C., Chairman of The Interoceanic 
Railway of Mexico (Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited; HENRY TYLSTON 
HODGSON, Harpenden, St. Albans, a Director of tle Interoceanic Railway 
ot Mexico (Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited; HARRISON HODGSON, 
Mem. Inst. C.E., 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C., a Director of The Interoceanic 
Railway of Mexico ( Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited. 
SOLICITORS.—ASHURST, MORRIS, CaP and CO., 17 Throgmorton 
Avenue, London, E.C. 
BANKERS.—MARTIN’S BANK, LIMITED, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICES.—N. STRZELECKI, Dash- 
House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company, which has been promoted by the Interoceanic Railway of 
Mexico( Acapulco to Vera Cruz), Limited, is formed for the purpose of purchasing 
the railway in the Republic of Mexico known as the San Marcos to Tecolutla or 
“ Nautla” Railway (some 79 miles in length), and acquiring a concession granted 
by the Mexican Government for the construction of a line of about 61 miles from 
near Virreyes to San Nicolas, two stations on the line of the Interoceanic Rail- 
way. The lines are shown on the accompanying map. 

The concession for the Nautla Railway is for 99 years from July 4, 1890, and 
that for the Virreyes-San Nicolas line for a period of 99 years from September 2), 
1901. The latter concession provides that should the Company acquire the 
Nautla Railway there shall be assigned the sum of $300, in bones of the 
Interior Redeemable Debt of Mexico to aid in the construction of the line from 
Virreyes to San Nicolas, 

The price payable under the contract for the purchase of the Nautla Railway 
has been agreed with the owner, Mr. felipe Martel, at $1,740,000 Mexican 
currency, or about £158,000, and it is estimated that an amount of £5.000 will 
have to be spent upon the line on necessary improvements. One-half of the 
purchase price has already been paid to Mr. Martel, and under the contract the 
balance is payable on or before December 31, 1902. To enable the Company to 
pay to Mr. Martel the amount above referred to, the Interoceanic Railway made 
a loan to this Company of £80,000. This £80,000, together with the balance of 
the purchase price, which latter is secured by a mortgage on the railway, will be 
paid off out of the proceeds of the present issue. 

A contract has been entered into with the Interoceanic Railway for the 
above-referred-to improvements on the Nautla Railw. ay, for the construction of 
the line from Virreyes to San Nicolas, and for the provision of new rolling stock 
to the extent of £20,000, in consideration of the payment to them of £180,00v. 
The said works are to be completed within 18 months from the date of the 
approval by the Mexican Government of the plans for the Virreyes line. The 
tinal surveys are now being made, and it is expected that construction work will 
be commenced within six months. 

During the construction of the Virreyes to San Nicolas line, the interest on 
the Debentures, so far as the earnings of the Nautla Railway do not suffice for 
the purpose, will be paid out of capital. An agreement has been entered into 
with the Interoceanic Railway under which it. is provided that upon the com- 
pletion of the construction of the Virreyes line, the Interoceanic Railway will 
work the railway and property of this Company on lease until January 1, 1984, 
at an annual rental sufficient to cover the interest on the Debentures for the 
time being outstanding and the Company's general expenses. The rental will, 
as from January 1, 1920, include the sum of £2,000 per annum in order to provide 
the sinking fund hereinbefore referred to, which amount will be proportionately 
a if and when the remaining £50,000 Five per Cent. Debentures are 

ssue 

The agreement further provides that any issue of Debentures in excess of 
£400,000 can only be made in agreement with the lessees, who have an option to 
purchase the property of the Company at any time after January 1, 1914, upon 
giving six months’ previous notice. The purchase price will be a sum sufficient 
to redeem the Debencures then outstanding at the price of £105 per cent. 

During the construction of the Virreyes-San Nicolas line the Interoceanic 
poy = hin will undertake the management of the Nautla Railway for account of 


capable of considerable development. The present termination of the line is 
some 6 kilometres beyond Tezuitlan, a thriving and important town of about 
8,000 inhabitants, and the trade centre of a district having an estimated popu- 
lation of 25,000. The line has but recently been completed to this point, 
and hitherto ouly valuable products, such as coffee, tobacco, vanilla, chile, 


pany. 
The Nautla Railway serves a rich agricultural district and one which is: 


&c., coul bear the heavy cost of transport. The advent of the railway, how- 
ever, is opening up markets for sugar, rice, cereals, vegetables and fruit, for the 
cultivation of which the adjoining country is very suitable, 

Copper and other minerals have been found in the district and already one 
large mine has commenced w orking. With proper facilities for handling traffic, 
and under the ma tof the Int ic Railway, it is estimate 1 that the 
Nautla Railway w ill. shortly earn more than sufficient to cover the interest on the 
purchase price. 

The country through which the Virreyes line will pass is populous and 
cultivated, At the San Nicolas end the whole of the district for some distance 
is a pulqué one, for the production of which the line will open up fresh fields, A 
good traffic in timber and Jumber may be expected, and, as the line will run 
within easy distance of farms and villages hitherto only served by mule cartage, 
a considerable local traffic should develop. 

The Virreyes line when completed will practically form part of the Inter- 
oceanic Railway Company’s main line from Mexico City to Vera Cruz, and will 
shorten the distance between those two points by some 48 miles, besides effecting 
an important saving in grades, as compared with that Company's present line 
So ; this will materially decrease the cost of transport of through 
traffic. 

The greater volume of the through traffic of the Interoceanic Railway 
between Vera Cruz and Mexico City and much of the local traffic originating on 
the main line will be diverted over the Virreyes line. The amount of traffic 
which cou!d have been so diverted during the year ended December 31, 1900, was 
51,000 tons, and during the six months ended June 30, 1901, 43,000 tons. 

It is estimated that the economies which will result to the Lessee Company 
from the shorter haul over reduced grades, together with the profits from local 
traffic, will amount to a sum in excess of the rental payable under the lease ; it 
is expected that these profits will steadily increase, 

The Debentares now offered for subscription and the interest thereon are 
secured by a first charge on the property of this Company, and the interest is 
further secured by the guarantee of the Interoceanic Railway to pay the rent 
reserved by the lease. 

The profits resulting from the working of the Interoceanic Railway for the 
last three years, as shown by that Company’s published accounts, have been as 


follows :— 
itto 
Ditto 190 eco oo £100,982 


The venlor to the Company is Mr. Pablo Martinez del Rio, of 6 Calle de 
Medinas, in the City of Mexico (representing the Interoceanic Railway), from 
whom the Company is acquiring the concession for the Virreyes-San Nicolas 
line, and the benefit of an agreement dated August 2i, 1901, between Don Felipe 
Marte}, of the City of Mexico, and tie said Pablo Martinez del Rio, as modified 
by a letter ds Ate 1 November 8, 1901, under which the latter has agreed to 
purchase the Nautla Railway for $1,740,000, Mexican currency. The considera- 
tion for the purchase of the said property is 933 fally paid up shares of the 
Company and its undertaking to pay the said sum of $1,740,000, and perform all 
other the obligations under the said contract of August 21, 1901. 

The said 993 shares of the Company will be allotted as fully paid up to the 
Interoceanic Railway Company, who will provide the Directors of this Company 
with their qualification shares fully paid. 

The following particulars are given in compliance with the provisions of 
the Companies Act of 1S00. 

The amount of the preliminary expenses, including stamp duties in London, 
fees, &c., and the surveys in Mexico, are estimated at £12,000. 


The Articles of Association of the Company provide that— 

Art. £3. The qualification of a Director sball be the holding of shares of the 
Company of the nominal amount of £109, and, if not already qualified, he shall 
obtain his qualification within two months from the date of his appointment. 

Art. 84. The Board shall be entitled to receive by way of remuneration in each 
year £15), which shall be divided among the Directors in such proportion and 
manger as they shall from time to time agree, or,in default of agreement, 
equally ; and any Director holding office for part of a year shall be entitled to a 
proportionate part of such remuneration. The Company in General Meeting 
may increase the amount of such remuneration, either permanently or for a year 
or longer term, 

The Board may— 

Art. 86, (A.) Establish local boards, local managing or consulting com- 
mittees, or local agencies in the United Kingdom or abroad, and appoint any 
one or more of their number or any other person or persons to be Members 
thereof, with such powers and authorities, under such regulations, for such period, 
and at such remuneration as they may deem fit, and may from time to time revoke 
any such appointment. 

The Board may— 

Art. 86. (n.) Appoint from time to time any one or more of their number 
to be Managing Director or Managing Directors, on such terms as to remunera- 
tion, and with such powersand authorities, and for such period as they deem fit, 
and may revoke such appointment. 

The Board may— 

Art. 86, (.) Grant to any Director required to go abroad or to render any 
other extraordinary service, such special remuneration for the services rendered 
as they think proper. 

The following contracts have been entered into:—1. Agreement dated 
December 6, 1591, between Don Pablo Martinez del Rio (as Agent for and on 
behalf of the Interoccanic Railway) of the one part, and this Company of the 
other part, being the contract for purchase: 2, Agreement dated January 6, 
1992. between the Interoceanic Railway and this Company for the construction 
@f the Virreyes line, provision of rol!ing-stock, and repairs to Nautia Railway : 
3. Agreement dated January 6, 1902, for a lease of the Company’s lines to the 
Interoceauic Railway Company :—4. Agreement datel January 6, 1902, between 
The Interoceanic Railway.and this Company, by which the former undertakes 
the management for account of this Company of the Nautla Railway during the 
construction of the San Nicolas-Virreyes line: 5. Letter dated November 23, 
1901, from Messrs. Leonard Clow and Company to tle Hon. Chandos §, Stan- 
hope, being an agreement by the former to underwrite £300,000 of the present 
issue; and two letters dated December 10, 1901, and January 6, 1902, respec- 
tively. from the said Messrs. Leonard Clow and Company to the Secretary of the 
Company confirming their letter of November 23 to Mr. Stanhope, and agreeing 
to underwrite the remaining £100,000 of the present issue on the same terms, 

The above contracts, together with the draft trust deed and a print of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the CO y, may be 1 at 
the Offices of the Company during office hours whilst tile‘ list remains open. 

Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. perannum will be charged on all instalments 
paid in arrear of their respective due dates, and failure to pay any instalment 
when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Applications for Debentures should be made on the form accompanying the 
Prospectus, which should be sent, together with a cheque for the amount of the 
depo=it. to Martin's Bank, Limited, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.O. 

If no allotment be made the deposit will be returned without 
Should a smaller amount of Debentures be allotted than is applied for, the 
surplus paid on application will be appropriated towards the balance due on 

An application for a settlement in and a quotation of the Debentures will 
be made in due course to the London Stock Exchange, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Company's Offices ; from Messrs, 
Asburst, Morris, Crisp and Company, 17 Throgmorton Avenne, London, E.O. ; 
Martin’s Bank, Limited, 68 Lombard Street, London, E,C.; and Messrs, Leonard 
Ciow and Company, 22 Austin Friars, London, E.0, uy 

Dated January 10, 1902. Vw 
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ESTABLISHED I85I, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 

2 A on the minimum monthly balances, when not yA 
drawn below £100. ° 

10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
2; on Deposits, repayable on demand, a h 


STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


» Me 


‘ress: Birkseck, Lonpon.” 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


‘Bankers to the Government of Good 
Head , xo Clement's Lane, Lombard and 
go Branches in South 


Subscribed Capital ee ee ee ++ £5,000,000 
-up Capital .. ee oe «+ £1,250,000 
eserve Fund oe oe oe ee £1,250,000 


This grants drafts on dtr ‘ion of banking business 
with, the principal towns in ‘thee ee vray iver Colony, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, British Central Africa, and East A Te Rouetie remittances made, 
Deposits received for fixed periods. Terms on ne 


WILLIAM SMART, London Manager. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY See FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For P: e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. ay or to 
end ich Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


P. & O. COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


ALTA pth! ADEN, BOMBAY KURRACHEE 


O. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, Ralrs, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


MANIA, and NEW beALa 


Pp & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars ly at the London Offices,122 
hall Street, I2.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S sw 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES 1 THE KING and QUEEN. 


tion of persons witnessing acts of ntet is earnestly invited. Com 
a names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked “‘ Private. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
150 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


AUSTRALIANS - . 
| - - - IN THE WAR. 


The ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE or De- 
CEMBER 28, 1901, contained an interesting article on 
the work done by the Australians in the South African 
War, also treating semi-humorously with the exag- 
gerated notion which largely holds in Australia that 
the troops from that country did all the hard work, 
while our own looked on. 


Price 6)d., post-free. 


THE PUBLISHER, ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE, | 
| 3 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. c. | 


| LANCLAACTE DEEP, LIMITED. 
A Cablegram has been received from the Head Office, 


at Johannesburg, to the following effect :— 
‘* Mill started up again 6th January ; 50 stamps running.” 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary, 
London Office ; 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
7th January, 1902. 
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MEYER AND CHARLTON GOLD MINING CO., 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the period ended 
3ist December, 1900, to be submitted to the Share- 
holders at a General Meeting to be Held in Johannes- 
burg, of which notice will be duly given. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, MEYER AND CHARLTON GOLDMINING 
co., LTD. 


Gentlemen,—Your Directors beg to submit their Report, together with the 
Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Accounts, and the Consulting Engineer's and 
Manager's Reports, for the period from 1st January, 1899, to 31st December, 1900. 

The 11th and 12th Annual General Meetings of the Shareholders, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have been convened to consider the Directors’ 
Reports and Accounts for the years ended 31st December, 1899, and 31st December, 
1900, could not be held owing to the war. 


CAPITAL. 

The Capital of the Company is £100,090, in shares of £1 each, fully paid up and 
issued. 

Ata Special General Meeting of Shareholders held on the roth April, 1899, the 
capital was increased from £85,000 to £100,000 by the creation and issue of 15,0c0 
new Shares for the purpose of acquiring eight claims known as the Perkin’s Block, 
situated between the Company's Mynpacht (Northern block) and Deep Level claims 
(Southern block) from the Wolhuter Gold Mines, Limited. The 15,000 new Share- 
were sold at £5 ros. per Share tothe General Mining and Finance Corporation, Limi- 
ted, and A. Goerz and Company, Limited, who offered 14,166 of them for subscrip- 
tion to Shareholders (being. in the proportion of one new Share for every six Shares 
held) at the price of £5 15s. per Share. The total cost of the claims, including 
transfer duty, legal fees, &c., was £1c9,400. The issue of the 15,coo new Share- 
realised £82,500, and the balance of the purchase money, 426,900, was appropriated 
from profits. Annexure A gives full particulars of this transaction. 


PROPERTY. 

Prior to the purchase of the Perkin’s Claims, the property consisted of two 
detached blocks known as the Mynpacht and Deep Level claims. By the 
acquisition of the intervening ground the two blocks were connected, and he 
whole of the property consolidated. 

The mining area is now as under :— 

“ Reef” Claims. 

A. Mynpacht 4 34346 claims, of which there are South of the Reef .. 20.0319 

B. Perkins Block, purchased from Wolhuter Gold we 8.0900 

C. Deep Level Block oe ee oe 704255 


Total Reef Claims .. ee ee oe ee ee eo 35-4574 
North of the outcrop .. ee ee oo ee oo 


Total claims .. oe ee e+ 35-7689 


In addition, the Company owns the following Bewaarplaatsen and Water 
rights :— 


A. Bewaarplaatsen annexed to the Deep Level Block . ‘ee -8525 claims. 
B. Water-rights, two small blocks, also a to the Deep 
Level Block, .2299 + .47275 27026 45 
C. Water right (known as the “ Wolsingham * w ater right) 
on the Natal Spruit ee 
FINANCIAL. 


The Profit and Loss Account is in two sections :— 

1. Covering the period of nine months from the sst January to 30th Remetien 
1899, during which the miil ran. 

2. Showing the revenue and expenditure from the date of suspension of opera- 
tions to the 31st December, t9co. 

he Accounts now submitted show a profit on the nine months’ operations of 
£76,199 Fa 8d., which exceeds the previous twelve months’ profit by £1,066 10s. 3d. 
t 


The profit per ton of Ore crushed is 18s, as compared with 13s. 7d. for 1898. 
To the Profit from mining operations . «- £76,199 5 § 
be added the Premium received on ‘the issue ‘of new shares, 
oe 7,500 9 


ond the balance ‘brought forward from the preceding year ps ee 48,088 m1 5 


totalling ee ee £191,787 15 1 
which has been dealt with as under :— 
Dividend No. 23. ee £40,002 0 0 
Carried to Reserve ‘Account— 
10 per cent. of Dividend No. 23 .. a 4,000 0 O 
Profits purchase of 
claims oe 26,900 0 
Profit on new issue .. ee ee ee ee 67,500 0 0 
Depreciation written off .. es ee oe 8,520 16 31 
Bad debts written off oe ee ee oe 45 8 
146,925 2 7 


Expenditure during the suspen- 
sion of operations .. 


£23,078 9 
Less sundry amounts received 


27519 4 


22,802 9 8 
169,727 12 3 


Leaving the sum 
to the credit of Profit and ‘Loss: at 31st December, 1900. 
ba financial position at the end of the year is as under :— 
Aabilities— 


210 


Goods purchased, &c. oe oe on £7,656 19 0 
Natal Bank, Ltd. .. ee os 1,904 6 10 
Unclaimed Dividends 99 12 8 


General Mining and Finance Corporation ld., 
moneys advanced .. . 2,479 19 5 
—_ 12,140 8 11 


Liquid Assets a: 
Cash at Bankers on hand ee oe 402 6 3 
Investment .. 330 
Sundry debtors (including Benrer Warrants) se 950 16 oO 
Stores and materiais in hand oe oe ee 1,877 8 1 
Gold not yet realised oe ee 3370 9 
6,930 11 2 
Leaving a debit balance of ° oe ee 5,209 17 9 
against which must also be taken i into account— 
Goods commandeered by the late Government 3,355 2 8 
Gold commandeered by the late Government .. 1,353 19 1 
Ee 4719 1 9 
Balance Dries oe ‘oe 4490 16 0 


‘Lhe cost of maintaining the Mine from th: outbreak of war until the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1900, including retention pay allowaxee, tg staff, pumping, licenses, police and 
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The Saturday Review. 


administration expenses, less surplus proceeds of gold sales received, amounts to 
£19,437 78s. To this must be added £3,365 2s. 8d., the value of the stores and goods 
commandeered by the late Transvaal Government, bringing the total expenditure 
under this heading up to £22,802 gs. 8d. The whole of this loss has been written 
off to the debit of Profit and Loss Account, in order that as soon as milling is 
resumed the earnings may at once commence to be available for distribution. 

The Chamber of Mines £100 Debenture, having been redeemed, disappears from 


the balance-sheet. The investment in the Rand Mutual Assurance Company (66 
shares) remains unchanged. 
The Reserve Fund has been increased by the addition of 
ro per cent. of Dividend No. 23 . oo £4,000 
Profits appropriated towards the purchase of claims... 26,920 
Profit on issue of New Shares .. oe oe ee 67,509 
£98,400 


and now amounts to £125,087 17s. 6d. The whole of the Reserve has been 
re-invested in the Company’s business, having been applied towards the improve- 
ment of the machinery and plant, development of the mine and the acquisition of 
additional property. 

The Mynpacht dues having been paid in advance to the late Transvaal Govern- 
ment up to the date when gold production ceased, no liability has so far been 
incurred by your Company in connection with the tax of 24 per cent. on the value 
of gold won from Mynpachten. 

Annexure B gives a complete statement of the receipts and expenditure since the 
formation of the Company ; and in annexure C will be found a comparative Annual 
Return of Revenue, Working Costs and Profit. 

From these it will be seen that since the formation of the Company 621,410 tons 
of ore have been treated, the revenue from all sources being £1,283,093, equivalent 
to £2 1s. 4d. per ton. The net profits from all sources, including the issue of 
Shares, amounted to £530,535, of which £360,309 has been distributed in Dividends, 
£125,088 carried to Reserve, £23,078 expended during he war, and the balance of 
422,060 remains to the credit of Profit and Loss Account at the 31st of December, 
1900. 

EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT—An amount of £8,600 15s. 8d. 
has been expended in additions and improvements to plant, &c., as shown in 
annexure D. 

DIVIDEND ACCOUNTS—A Dividend of 40 per cent., equal to £40,000, was 
declared at 30th June, 1899, on the increased capital of £100,000. This is the 
largest Dividend distributed for any half-yearly period since the formation of the 
Company. The Dividends paid to date amount to 470 per cent., or 94s. per share, 
as shown in annexure E. Attention is called to the lists (annexures F and G) of 
Dividend warrants unclaimed and liable to forfeiture. 

MINE—Particulars of Mining operations and of the position of the Mine will be 
found in the annexed reports of the Consulting Engineer and Manager. It will be 
observed that 101,880 tons of ore were mined and hauled, of which 16,970 tons, 
equal to 16°657 per cent., were sorted out, This isexclusive of the waste rock sorted 
out and left in the stopes. 

MILL AND CYANIDE WORKS—The Milling and Cyaniding results will be 
found recorded in the Manager's report : 84,910 tons of ore were milled and 58,763 
tons of sands and concentrates treated by cyanide. The total bullion receipts were 
45193 Ozs. 6 dwts. 19°2 grs., which realised £154,991 19s. 11d. The yield per ton 
from all sources was 10°645 dwts., equivalent to $°832 dwts. fine gold, an increase of 
1°383 dwts. fine per ton. 

WORKING COSTS—The total costs for the working period were 
479,495 138. 74., or 18s. 8°427d. per ton, being 8d. per ton more than for the 
previous period. This small increase in the costs is attributable to the difficulty 
experienced in carrying on operations immediately preceding the outbreak of war. 
The operating costs continue to receive the closest attention. Annexure H shows 
a comparison of the working costs during 1896, 1897, 18,8, and 189). 

ORE RESERVES—A reference to the Consulting Engineer’s Report will show 
that below the 7th Level of your Mine there is a total development of 130,600 tons, 
of which 78,000 tons average 12 dwts. per ton in value, the remainder being valueda 
7 dwts. perton and under. The standing ore above the 7th Level consists of a large 
tonnage of Main Reef and Main Reef Leader, of which it is probable that at least 
70,000 tons of Main Reef and 50,000 tons of Main Reef Leader are payable ; but 
until a re-valuation, now in process, of the Ore above that level is completed, your 
Consulting Engineer prefers not to make any final estimates of the payable tonnage 
standing in those sections. Fhese reserves are a very valuable asset to the Company, 
as, although they cannot be included as actual development until certain connexions 
are made, they may be classed as Ore in sight, requiring, therefore, but a small 
expenditure to make them available for stoping. 


GENERAL. 

The results of the nine months’ operations prior to the outbreak of war were of a 
satisfactory character, as evidenced by the fact that the gross monthly earnings 
averaged £8,466, equivalent to 100 per cent. on the increased capital of £100,000. 
In June, 1899. an interim dividend of 40 per cent., amounting to £40,000, was dis- 
tributed. The earnings from that date to the closing-down of the mill have been 
absorbed in the maintenance and upkeep of the mine during the war. In October, 
1899, when the miners and other employees were obliged to leave the country owing 
to the approach of hostilities, a caretaker and a staff of neutrals were engaged and 
stayed on the property. This enabled pumping to be carried on, with the result 
that the mine suffered no damage from water. Two of your Directors, Messrs. A. 
Epler and E. Boucher, remained in Johannesburg, and were able to render very 
valuable service to the Company. On the British occupation it was found that the 
machinery and plant had been well looked after, and that the mine was in a condi- 
tion to resume operations as soon as sanction could be obtained, and labour and 
supplies became available. 

Permission having been given by the High Commissioner to start up six mines 
situated in the central part of the fields, your Mine was the first to recommence 
milling. On the 4th May, 1901, in the presence of Lord Kitchener and other 
leading military and civil officials, 52 stamps were dropped, thus inaugurating a 
new era in the history of the fields. 

In accordance with an arrangement arrived at between the representatives of the 
various mining groups, half-pay was granted to the leading members of your staff 
for four months, and in certain cases an allowance has been made of a third salary 
fora further period. The expenditure of £3,089 14s. 4d. on this account appears 
under the heading of “‘ Retention Pay Allowances.” 

For the purposes of patrolling the mines and protecting the machinery and build- 
ings, a Special Police Corps was raised during the Boer régime, in the organisation 
of which two of your Directors took an active part. This was subsequently replaced 
by a force known as the Mine Guards, paid for by the Mining Companies, but 
recruited and controlled by the Military Authorities. 

In October, 1899, gold belonging to your Company to the value of £1,830 was 


| 


seized at the Natal Bank by the order of the late Transvaal Government. Its value 
was covered by insurance, and after prolonged negotiations the underwriters re- 
funded the loss. - 

The late Government also ordered a clean-up of the mill and cyanide works, from 
which 413°7 ozs. of gold, valued at £1,353 19s: 1d., was obtained and commandeered. 
Two bars of gold whick were at the mine at the time of the declaration of war were 
hidden, and thus escaped being commandeered. 

Goods and materials belonging to the Company, to the value of £3,365 2s. sd. 
were also commandeered. 

In anticipation of the greater portion of the railway rolling stock available in the 
Transvaal being required for military purposes for some time to come, it was deemed 
advisable to provide means of transport for the mines in order that they should not 
be hampered when work was resumed. The representatives of the various mining 
groups combined and ordered rolling stock to the value of approximately £160,009, 
and your Company participated in this order to the amount of £2,200. The Imperial 
Military Railways have the right to take over the rolling stock so purchased, at a 
valuation. 

DIRECTORS.—It is with deep regret that your Board have to record the death 
of Mr. Adolf Goerz, who was a Director of your Company for over nine years. 

CONSULTING ENGINEER AND MANAGER.—Mr. G. A. Denny has 
been appointed Consulting Engineer, and Mr. Robert Pill has become Manager 
in the place of Mr. John Faull, who has resigned. 


(Signed) GEORGE ALBU, on 
Chairman and Managing Director, 
»  W.H. ROGERS, 


” A. 


| Directors, 


H. B. OWEN, Secretary 
Johannesburg, zgth August, 1gor. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
Johannesburg, 2cth August, rgor. 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, MEYER AND CHARLTON GOLD 
MINING CO., LTD. 


Gentlemen,—We have pleasure in testifying that in auditing the books and 
vouchers of your Company for the period rst January, 1899, to 31st December, 
1900, we found them kept in such a manner that at any time the true position of your 
Company could readily be ascertained. 

The Statements of the Profit and Loss Accounts and Balance-sheet (to which this 
report is attached) are true and correct extracts from the books, and exhibit an 
accurate account of the Company’s financial position as at the above-iientionet 
date. 


We are, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 


J. P. O'REILLY, F.S.A.A., Eng., 


T. R. HADDON, } Auditors. 


The Most Up-to-date Encyclopedia. 


By THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY. 

Long ago the POPULAR ENCYCLOP-EDIA established its 
claim to be considered the best of Reference books at the command of 
modest purses. With the New Century, Dr. CHARLES ANNAN- 
DALE began the revision of the work, and it is now in process of 
being brought down to date, so that its information will be as recent 
as time and machinery will permit. The task is Herculean, and can 
only be accomplished satisfactorily with the assistance of an army of 
specialists in the various departments of knowledge. 

Among the contributors and revisers are Lord Kelvin, Sir Andrew 
Ramsay, Prof. J. D. Everett, Mr. A. H. Keane, Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, 
Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell, Sir Wm. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. 
G. G. Henderson, Lieut.-Col. G. T. Kelaart, Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, Mr. R. S. Rait, Mr. H. Holman, Mr. John Southard, Mr. 
D. A. Stevenson, Mr. Oscar Browning, Prof. R. P. Wright, Prof 
Magnus Maclean, and a host of others. - 

The New Edition will consist of 14 Volumes, handsomely bound iu 
cloth and leather backs, the price being £8 15s, Eight volumes are 
ready for delivery, and the rest will follow at intervals of not more 
than two months each. By an arrangement with the proprietors, the 
SATURDAY REVIEW is able to offer the work on the instalment plan, 
which will place the purchaser in possession of eight volumes imme- 
diately, and the whole 14 six months before completing his payments. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

Please supply me (carriage paid) with the first eight volumes of the 
«“NEW POPULAR ENCYCLOP-EDIA” and the rest as issued, 
on account of which I enclose initial payment of §s., and agree to pay 
10s. per month for seventeen months. I undertake not to part with 
the work until the payments are complete. 

Profession 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


BOOKS FOR 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1902-3. 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1902. 

Cicero.—Der Senectrute. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SuuckpurGH, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Euri ides. —Me pEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrie.p, 
MLA. s. 6d. Edited by A. W. Verract, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

English Grammar Past and Present. By J. C. Nesrietp, M.A. 
Key. 2s. 6d. net. (Adapted to the London I atriculation Course ) 

A Short ‘History of English Literature. By Professor G. Sainrspury. 


Elementary General Science. -& A. T. Stmmons, B.Se., and L. M. 
Jones, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 
Lessons in Elementary de Inorganic and Organic. By Sir 


ENRY Roscoe, F.R 
Mechanics for Beginners. By W. Gattatty, M.A. 2s. 
By H. “HapLey, B.Sc. 


Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners. 


Botany rhe Beginners. By Ernest Evans. 2s. 6d. 
MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1903. 
eee Teeny Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SuvcxeurGH, 
M.A, 


s. 6d. 
Teenvea. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. 
M‘A, sts. 6d. 
Euripides, —Aucr 


FIELD, M.A. 5 
Edited by M. L. Earte, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


ALCESTISs. 
MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1903. 
Livy.—Book XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes’s Edition. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By J. E. Mecuvisu, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Xenophon.—Awnavasis. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
G. H. Natu, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
For English Grammar, &c. 


4s. 6d. 


. SHUCKBURGH, 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bay- 


» see under 19-2. 


COLLECE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION. 


Fuly and December, 1902. 
Outline of En lish Grammar. By J. C. Nesriecp, M.A. 
.net. (Adapted to the Third and Second Classes.) 
Oral et in NeEsFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Third Class.) 
Junior Course of English J. C. Nesriecp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
(Adapted to the Third and Second 
Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. Nesrrecp, M.A. 
2s. 6d. Key. 2s. 6d. net. (Adafted to the First Class.) 
Shakespeare.—Ju.ivs Casar. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 1s. gd. 
Spenser.—Tue Faerie Queene. Book I. 
H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s. Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Seott.— Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. 
3s. Sewed, 2s. 6d. 
meanaind, —Lays oF ANCIENT Rome. With Introduction and Notes. By 
W. T. Wess, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains Horatius” Lake Regillus.”) 
Horativs. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. Wess, M.A. 


Caesar.—Tue War. Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. W. G. Ruruerrorp, M.A. 
Sallust. Carine. With Notes and By Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A. 


1s. 6d. Key, 
nglish Composition. By J. C. 


By MicHaEL MAcMILLAN, 


Edited by C. Mertvace, D.D. 
1.—AgeNEID. With Notes and Book V. By Rev. A. 
ALVERT, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Horace.—Oves. Book1. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 


1s. 6d. Edited by the same. 2s. 
PRnedres.—F acces. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nat, M.A. 


Fasres. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 


s. 6d. 
I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wetcn, 
, and C. G. Durrigvp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
TE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E.S. SHucxsurGu, 
1s. 
Buripides.—Hacvas. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
and Wacpotg, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Xenophon.—Anavasis. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. 
Stong. 6d. 
jes.—AvuTHorRIsED Version with Notes. By T. E. 
ev, A. S. M.A. 2s. 6d. 
—— Tue Greek Text. With Notes, By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


OXFORD AND EXAMINATION, 


V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Deicuron. 

Scott.—Quentin Durwarp. Bender Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—Kinc Lear. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
Is. 


7 V. With Introduction and Notes. B K. eaneon, 1s. 
Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Sersy, M.A. a 
Chaucer.—Tue Protocve. Edited by M. H. 3s. 6d. 

s Tate. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. 
Tennyson.—Ix P 
Cicero.—De Senécrure. With 


le’s Edition. 1s, net ; 8vo. sewed, 6d. 
otes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 


wenai.—Tinreex Satires. Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 


'y.—Book V. With Notes and By M. Atrorb. on 
Tacitus.—Histories. Books III.- A. 3s. 6d. 
Buco.ics Growcics. "Vocal by E. M.A. 5s. 

—— GEoRGICs. it Vote bul: Book I. E. 
M.A. 18. 6d. Book il, B 


nes, —Birvs. 
pides.— Avcesris. 
FIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Awcestis. Edited by M. L. Earte, Ph.D. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. M.A. 


Mevea. Edited by A. W. VerRALt, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
~Rervusic. Books I.-V. Edited by T. H. Warren, M.A, gs. 
M. A. M.A. 2s. 6d. 
t 
ive i y C. Marcuant, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


1s. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 


Oral Exercises in English Composition. By J. C. Nesriecp, M.A. 


(1902-3). 
CAMBRIDCE LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 


The Acts of the Apactics. AUTHORISED VE With Notes. By T. E. 
AGE, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPoLe, M.. . 2s. 6d. 
Tue Greek Text. With -* by t. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
By J. C. Nesriecp, M.A. 1s. 6d. Key, 


Outtine Grammar. 
s. 6d. [Preliminary and /unior. 

1s. 6d. 
(Preliminary. 

By J. C. Nesrietp, M.A. ts. 6d. 
(Preliminary and / unior. 

By J. C. NEsFIELD, M.A. 

[Sentor. In the Press. 

Manual of English Grammar and Composition. By J. C. Nesriecp, 
M.A. as. 6d. Kay, as. 6d. unior and Senior. 


Junior Course of English Composition. 
Senior Course of English Composition. 


English Grammar, Past and. Present. By J.C. Nesrieip, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Key, 2s. 6d. net. [ Senior. 
Scott.—Tue Lavy or THE Lake. With Introduction and Notes. By G. H. 


(Preliminary and Junior. 
(Containing Horatius, Lake Regillus, 
By'W. T. Wess, M.A. 

(Preliminary. 
With Introduction and Notes. 
(Junior and Senior. 
With Introductionand Notes. By W. 
[| Senior. 
By W. Bett, M.A. ts. 3d. 
[.Senior. 
With Intro- 


Stuart, M.A. 2s. 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 
Macaulay.—Lavs or Ancient Rome. 
= the Armada.) With Introduction and Notes. 


s. 9d. 
Shakespeare.—A MipsumMeEr NiGut's Dream. 
By K. DeiGuTon. 1s. gd. 
Milton.—Lyctpas anv Comvus. 
Bett, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Comvus. With Introduction and Notes. 


In 1 vol. 


L’ALLEGRO, IL Penseroso, Lycipas, ARCADES, SONNETS, &c. 
duction and Notes. By W. Beri, M.A. ts. od. (Senior. 
Caesar.—Gatiic War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 
Wacpo te, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Pre Funior. 
Phaedrus.—Farres. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. N. Nati, M.A. 
1s. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Ovid.—Mertamorruosses. Book VIII. Edited by Prof. C. H. Keene, M.A. as. 

(Yunior and Senior. 
Vir: Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
1s. €d. [Funior. 


1,—AENEID. 
ALVERT, M.A. 


| Terence.—Havuton Timorumenos. Edited by E. S. SHuckpurGu, M.A. 2s. 6d 


' With Translation, 3s. 6d. (Senior. 
Livy.—Books II. and III. Edited by Rev. H. M. SrePHenson, 6d. 
enior. 
Cicero.—Pro Mitonr. Edited by F. H. Corson, M.A. as. 6d. [ Senior. 
Xenophon.—Anasasis. Book I. With Notes and "Vocabulary. By Rev. A. S. 
WacpoLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. With Exercises by E. A. Wetts, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
[¥unior. 


With Introduction and Notes. By | é. 
| Euripides, ~Atcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
M.A, 


MEMORABILIA SOcRATIS. 

Homer.—I.iap. Book 
Wa ter Lear, Litt.D. 

In1ap. Books I. to 


By A. R. Ciuer, B.A. 5s. Senior. 
Edited by the lae J. H. Pratt, M.A., and 
untior. 
Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. A. 
| /unior and Senior. 
By Rev. M. A. BAyFIELD, 
1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Edited by M. L. Earte, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 


Bayrie.p, M.A. 


ALCESTIS. 


Thueydides. Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marcuant, M.A. 35, 6d. ‘ 
enor. 
Books VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. Percivat Frost, M.A. With Map. 
3s. 6d. [ Senior. 
| Moliere.—Le Misanturope. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT._ 1s. [Senior. 


auff.—Die Karavane. (Containing Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch and Die 
Geschichte von dem Kleinen Muck.) Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 
{Preliminary and Junior. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited by C. SHELDON, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 


Maria Stuart. Edited by H. SCHOENFELD. 3s. 


[ Junior and Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION, 1902. 
A Crace-Bock of tte Catechiom of the Church of England. By Rev. 
ACLEAR, 
A ad ts Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By 
F. Maccear, 
An to the Book of Prayer. By 
By Rev. G. F. Maciear, D.D. 


Rev. F. Procter and Rev. G. F. Mactear, D.D. 2s. 

A Class-Book of Old Testament History. 

A class-Book of New Testament History. By Rey. G. F. Macrear, D.D. 
ss. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles.—Avutiorisep VERSION. 


With Notes. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Tue Greek Text. With Notes. By T. E. PaGr, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Outline a English Grammar. By J. C. Nesriecp, M.A. 1s. 6d. Key, 


s. 6d. mi | Preliminary and J unior. 
Oral. ‘Exercises in English Composition. By J. C. Nesrietp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
[Preliminary. 
By J. C. Nesrreup, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
veliminary and Junior. 
By J. C. Nesrretp, M.A. 
[Sentor. In the press. 
By J. C. Nesrigtp, 
unior and Senior. 


Junior Course of English Composition. 
Senior Course of English Composition. 


Manual of English Grammar and Composition. 
M. 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


English Grammar, Past ana Present. By J.C. Nesrietp, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
EY, 2s. 6d. net. | Senior. 
Seott.—IvanuHor. Border Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Keary. -Hrroes or AsGarp. 2s. 6d. 
Macaulay.— —Lays or ANCIENT Rome. With Introduction and Notes. By 
w. Wess, M.A. 1s. 9d. 
Shakespeare. — Juris Casar. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 


DEIGHTON. 1s. 


Scott.— Marmion. With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmitian, B.A. 
3S. ; sewed, 2s. 
Spenser.—Farriz QUEENE. Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 


H. M. Percivat, M.A. 3s. 
Lamb.—Essays or Exia. First Series. With Introduction and Notes. By 
N. L. Hattwarp, M.A., and S. C. Hitt, B.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 
Tus War. Edited by Rev. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. 
A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
Gatuic War. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By Rev. A. S. 
Wacpotg, M. a 1s. 6d. Books II. and III. By Rev. W. G. RurHEeRrorD, 


LL.D. 1s. 
Virgil,—Aesesn. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Books I. and II. 


By Rev. A. CALVERT, 
1S. 


seuntns~deane. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 


Edited by Rev. P. Frost, 6d. SE A. (4 
La Fontaine. Secect Fasies. Edited by L. A. 2s. 6d. 
Goet - —IPHIGENIE AUF Tauris. Ed.ted by H. B. Correritt, M.A. 3s. Teneghen.—Ananasts, With Notes and Vocabulary. Book III. By Rev. 
Hauf, eames aur Tauris. Edited by C. A. EuGert. 3s. ¢d. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV. By Rev. E. D. Srone, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
IRTSHAUS IM SPEssarT. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 35. — Hecusa. With Notes and By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., 
gg 4 C. Merk. | and Kev. A. S. WALPoLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
6 ited by S, UTTING, 3s. 6d. | Herodotus. Buok VII. Edited by Mrs. Montacu BuTLer. 3s. 6d. 
ler.—WaLieNstein. Edited b by M. WINKLER, 5s. ) Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. . 
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